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^ The Manual provides guidelines for Georgia teachers 
of visually inpaired H^dents* Eight topics are exaained (saiple ^ 
subtopics in parenthesesi : definitions; eligibility criteria; due 
process; prograk organization (organization and adslAisti^atibn, 
dlilivery lodels, personnel, teacher coapetencies) ; instructional^ 
prograss (assessaent chart, special Materials and eyuipaeflt) ; prbgraa 
evaluation; resources (professional/ coaiunityf^ and state 
Otganizations) ; and the Georgia icadei]^ for the Blindw Included in 
five appendixes are a list of Materials and* supplies and a vocabulary 
of tetss related te the eye* (CL)^ ^ ^ . 
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Foreword 



Georgia is committed to the belief that every exceptional child Has a right to receive an education based on his 
* or her individual needs. i ' . ' / ; 

The need for devetoping standards «nd guidelines f</r cohopfehensive programs for exceptional children in. 
our schools has emerged from state and federal legislation. The three maior laws affecting the education of 
exceptional children in Georgia follow. - ^ . 

Adequate Program for Education in Georgia Act (APEC) 

Section 32-«05a,' Special Education ^ J » 

"All chiklren and youth who a re edible for the^general education program, preschool educatior}, or,wbohAue^ 
' special educatior)al needs and three and four year old children who are Either ph^^sicatfy, m&many^mc^t\Qlly 
harydkap^d or perceptually or linguisticajy deJicierU-^shaltvrs^^ eligible for special education s&uices. 
Children, ag^ 0-5 yearSr whbse handicap is so severe as to 'neces^ta\e earlysducation intervention may be 
eligible for special edutation serxAces. " * ' ^ 

Effective date: July 1, 1977 • • , , ' ' 

P.L, 94-142, Education for All Handicapped ChUdren Act qf 1975 . V 

The full services goal in Georgi^or implementation ?L. 94142 states: 

M// handicappA children a^esSlS will hav^ available to them on or before September 1 , i978, a free appro- 
priate education. Ages 34 and 19-21 will l^e provided services by September 1\1980, and 0-2 by September > ^ 
1982, if funds are available. * ^ ' 

Effective date: Scptcrfiber 1, 1978 < ' . 

S^ttion 504 of P.L. 93^-1 12, The Vocatiohal RehabUitalion/Act of 1973 ' 

"No otherwise qualified handicapped individual shall soJelv by the rkason of his/her handicap be excluded 
Jrom the participatton in. be denied the benefits of, or be subject- Jo discnmination under any program or- 
activiti/ receiving federal finatKial assistance " - . 

Effective date; 4unc- 1.1977 - • 

The purpose of the Resource Manuals foK Program^for Ekce^tionalX:hildrenis\o help local education agencies 
implenrwnt the^ laws ahaVrovide quality programs for exceptional children. - 
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Int/oduction ' 

Volume V has been prepared to assist school administfatoTs, local' directors and teachers in assessing needs, 
developing educational plans and administering services .for students w^ith visual impairments. 

• " All children who are blind or otherwise visually impaired should have educationed opportunjti^commensural 
with their needs, abilities andpapacities. S9 that every. Wind or vj^ually impaired 



benefits from the^ro^^jiijbest^suited bis-^^^er^ejeds,^ dnrtirmu preschool through 

rlugf^scBboI sTkduW be available. \ ' - . 

Some, visually impaired chill;lren wlh additional handicaps (retardation, c^reted*^|>aky, learning disabilities, 
speec^i impairment empfibnal disturbance, hearing foss and oth€«;^^th impairments) may/ieed the teacher 
of the visuaiy impaired to'tJelp plan jndiviidualizcd prograhi^and services / 

This resource manual is designed to offer suggcstipns^in #ie hope that if will injure creative efforts in planning 
and working with visually impaired childVen. ✓ ^ w ^ 
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Chapter I 
^ Definition 
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The visu2|llv impaired child is one whose vision is limited to such an extent that he or she may require special 
pfersowiiy ^for instruction, curriculum adaptation or additional instructional materials. Children with visual 
impairments fall into the following "basic categories. 

A child who is unable to use print as his bi he*r rea^lSig^rpedium is considered to be functionally blind. 
Instruction in braille and in using recorded materials and auditory stimulation is essential to thj^s child's education. 

A legally blind child's visual acuity is 20/200 or l^ss in the better eye after correction, or the child has a 
limitation in the fiejd of vision that subtends an' angle of 20 degrees. This child fall^ within the definition of 
blindness, although he or she may have some useful vision and may, even read print. Legal blindn^ is a 
descriptive term which applies to some functionally <blind children and to some partially seeing children. It is 
used solely for t^ualifying eligible children* for materials and servic^from governmental and other agencies. 

A partially sighted child's visual acyity falls withrft the range of 20/70 to 20/200 in the better eye after correc- 
tion, or^the child canrjpt read 18 point print any distance on the basis of a current examination by an eye 
specialist. * . • 

Sometimes a child *with visual acuity better than 20/70 may need educational services. Requests fop inclusion 
of^hese ' children should be made to tHe Consultant for the Visually Impaired, Program for Exceptional 
Children, Georgia Department of Education. 
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Chapter 11 
Eligibility Criteria 
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Any child wh*s€ visual los^ interfered with jwiccessful functidhing in a regular school program is eligible for 
-educational services. Children who'neft ^cial services may have visual impairments which range from. 

partial sight to total blindness. A significant visual loss may result from congentialdef^ifts, eye diseases, severe 
' refractive errors, malformaticJi; inji^ry to the ^ve, poor coordination, neurological imj5airments-, convalescence 

from surgery or unknown causes. i , \ . . ' ; ' 

To be eligible for a special-educational prograrn hcluding books, instruf:tional materials and tangible apparatus, 
^ child. must be examined by vision specialist \ophthalmologist/o^ist px dptometris^) as defined in terms 
. r^teting to the eye in Appendix B. A report of this examinatipn, intludTpg visual acuity, shpuW be filed with 
the Consultant for the Visually Handicapped, Program for ExceptibnaKChildren Georgia Departrrient of 
•Education. The Eye Report for Children with Visual Problems, as prepared by the^Nationaf Sbciety f6r the 
Prevention of Blindness, is the^ptand^rd form used for establishing eligibility. This-form is- Atoendix C. This 
forrn provide much needed in^rrpation when properlj) filled out. Forms are available fi^ontllhe Pfdgram for 
Exceptional* Children. ^ \ \ ' - * ... 
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Chapter in* 
Due Process 
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IntrvMl^tion 

Parents' anjd childrep's rights ui^r PL. 94- are protected thiQugh a proceduraldue process structure The 
child» tKe parents and the schools are involved in the specifics of due pr^H^ss. 

The following a chart of due process pitxredures. 




Screening 



^ 'Referral 



> Referral to other • • • • 
agencies. $ervices^| 
if needed * ^ 



Permission for Evaluatior 



Comprehensive Evaluation* 



J 



• Rsrents refuse 

J 

Local nwdiation 
Due process hearing 



lEP and Placenrtont * n. - . 

Committee M^etina •••• .w^* f>f^^'^"^ V» program 



Need additional 
information to 
plan student s 
program 



' ^ ^ lEP Developeii \ 

^1 ^ ♦ • • • • *^*. Piacemem Reconjg^Mid^tiony' 



for exceptional children 
nof recommended 



Permission for Placement 



Placement in 
. Program for 
Exceptional Children 



Parents disagree 



Local mediation 



Remain in 

regular 

program 




Due process, hearing 



Three- Year Reevaluation* 
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^Screening . • ' 

See Chapter V, Visual Assessment. ' 

/ ■ ."^ 

Referral ^ ^ ^ ' - < 

Referral is thie process whereby parents or guardians, the pupils themselves, school' personnel, appropriate 
, public agencies or other professionals may request asse^ment of a student's abilities. ' 

^ Comprehensive Evaluation \ * 

All children who are considered for spcc^l education services will be screened for possible hearing and vision 
difficulties prior to educational or psycholbgical evaluations. 

Before any actlonis taken with respect to the initial placement of a handicapped child in a special education, 
program, & fuU inSvidual ev^duation must be conducted in accordance with the following: the local education 
agency (LEA) must use appropjfiate evaluation procedures, including trained evaluation personnel, multi- 
disciplinary teaiTfe,^^iiifaated and nondiscriminatory assessment, the language pr other nxxle of communica- 
tion commonly used or understood by the child and.nwre than one procedure or instrument. ^ 

The local school system must have signed, informed parental consent on file before any chHd is singled out for 
any, evaluation other than routine screenings happening to aU^childreri at some point In their school year 
(e.g., mass vision, dental,, hearing and speech screening unless j;)arent has previously filed a forma) protest)! 

All children enrolled in spedal education prograrns will be comprehensively reevaluated educationally or 
psydx)logically no later than three years after the last previous evaluation. With the approval of the placement 
committee, the reevaluation may take place,^thin th&^ree years upon the request of any person having the 
originaljauthority to make an initial referral. 

Individualized Education Prngraiii (lEP) 

An lEP is devebped for each handicapped child who is receiving or will receive special education. Jhis require- 
ment applies -to all public agencies working .with handicapped children. The total lEP, including fong- and short- 
term objectives, is devefoped prio^ to placement in a special education program." 

The IEP must be devebped in an individualized planning conference initiated and conducted by the res^nsible 
^ agency. A sfudent should have only one EP, even if enrolled in two or more special education programs. 

Tlie IEP is an educatbnal and related service piSi and not ^ binding contract for which the agency is responsible 
^ if the chiW does not achieve the growth projected in the goals and objectives. However, the local education 
agency must provide those services that are listed in a chfld's IEP. 

Particioants in irtdividualized planning conferences must include a representative of the agency, other than 
the chfld> teacher, who is qualified to provide or supervise the provision of special educatbn (This does not 
exclude other qualified special education" ins'iructors.) and the chfld's teacher or teachers, special or regular or 
both, who have a direct responsibiffty for implementing the IEP. The responsible agency must make every'effort 
to insure that eacJ^ individualized planning conference includes one or both of the parents, the child, when 
appropriate, otheT individuals at the discretbn of the parent or agency. For a handicapped child who has 
been evaluated for the first tfme, the responsible agency-must insure that a member of the evaluation team 
or someone wbe is knowledgeable about the evaluation procedure and familiar with the evaluation results 
pjyrticipates in the meeting. , * 

Eagh responsible agency must make every effort to insure that the parents of the handicapped child are present 
at the individualized plannin'g conference or are afforded the opportunity to participate. The meeting must 
be scheduled at a mutually agreed upon time and place. Notification of the meeting to parents must indicate 
the purpose, time and locatbn of the meeting andT^vho will be in attendance. All communications to parents 
must be m both English and the primary language of the home, if the primary languag^c flier than English. 

A meeting may be conducted without a parent in attencfence if the responsible agency is unable to convince 
the parents^that they should attend. In tRis cas^, the. responsible agency mifet record itsJttempts to involve 
the parent(s). The attempts if^ay include p written waiver of the parents' rights to (>articipajCin accordance with 
due process procedures, telephone calls, correspondence and home visits.' \, 



Upon request, parents must be ^ven a copy of the Ij^. U^n request pf tj* p^rer^ts, ^formal due process 
hearing will occur in conformance with procedures o^lined in Georgia's 4mni^P/^^^ Pla^^, ^ 

The EP must ir^flude the child's i)resent levels ot educational perfonranc), tl« ]^d'^^^ including 
short-term instructional objectives, the 'specifio special edutatiorl and rcjait^ Services to be provided to the 
child and the extent to which the child will be able to paftioipate in regular ^d^^iorlal programs, the pk)jecte4 * 
cjatfs for initiation of services and the anticipated duratron c^f the services. an4 appropriate objective criteria, 
evaluation procedures and schedules for determining; ^on at least^n annual basis, whether the short-term 
instructional objectives are being achieved. ^ 

Placement / ^ V ^ 

No student wjl.be placed in a 4^cia\ ^pducation program until the Special Edueatjpn Placement Committee 
meets and^reviews all pertinent informatiorj to dit^mr^ne an appropriate progrc^m for (hat child. * 

The decision to place any child into a special education program will not be made d:){clusively or principally 
jjpon results of tests administered durmg evaluatk)rt. All perfinent data on each child should be revi€\i/ed by 
the entire committee. ^ ^ 

Placement committee meeting minutes must be l^gpt. * ^ 

All children who are evaluated for possible special cclulCation* services must be sutfject to review by the place- 
n^nt committe^. All children who are recommended by the placement comnrt4e to be placed in a.special 
education^ program must have sigged, informed ^rental consent on file withSh the school system bjefore * 
placemenf can occur. ' ' ' • , ^> ^ ' ' 

Upon .the request of any person^ving the authority to make initial referral, each child enroUed in a special 
education program must be reevaluated by the Specif Education Placement Committee within three years 
from the last placement ^.decision. The conimittee. wj^review all pertinent information and determine the* 
appropinate program for the child based upon the new formation. Any time a change in education placemenf 
is contemplated, the pertinent information must be reviewed and change approved by the placement committee 
and the child's parents.. - , * " \ ^ 



Confidentiality . ^ ' ' ^ 

LEA s maintain records and r©x>rts oh handicapped thildren. Theserecords and reports contain confidential 
data. Eacli I/EA must provide instruction to persons^oflecting or using persdnafly identifiable data. This^x^ 
instruction informs LEA personnel of pplicies and^prq^pyures for the use of confidemial data. 

Exit Criteria - * 

Visually impaired children will remam in special prograiTfe u\til medical and educationalassessment^ find them 
ineligible for spiecla^ services. Surgery, improved. pr^slrf^ions for leitBes and other medigal innovations rr^^y 
eliminate the need for special services A very careful d^uation of both medical and educational information 
IS pursued before a child is dismissed from a pro-am. 
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Chapter IV 
Program Organization 
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Any^hild whose visual loss interferes with s<;hool performance is eligible for 'special educational ^rvices. 
In the arca^f cuiViculum content /children with a- visual loss need tp acquire and u^ riot only tfce sime basic 
knowle^dge as normally seeing chilA'en but also any additional compensatory skills thfeynhay need for $iJcceS3ful 
acadenjjc achievement and participatbn in society. . ' ^ • 

However, children should be admitted only into those programs that provide for them the materials, techniques, 
special curriculum areas and 'qualified teachers necessary io make their educational experience meaningful 
•and relevant to their needs. The d€ci$br^s for placement in any educational setting should be based on the 
nafufe of the vi^dal bss, the degree of useful vision, mefital Ifclity, presence of other handicappin^conditions^ 
supplementary services available and, most irjiportantly, the needs bf the individual chfld. ^ • 
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Organization and Administration 



Georgia Board of Education 

r 

State Superintendent of Schools 

Associate siperintendent 
Office of instructional Services 

i : 



Director, P^sjgn of Special Programs 

Director, Exceptional Children 

Coor^linator, Physical Handicaps 
Consultant, Visually Impaired 



Associate Superintendent 
^ Office of 

State Schods 
and 

iSpei^iaTServices 



\ 



System Superintendent 
Local Sysfems Coordinators 
Principals ■ 
Teachers 



1. 



Target Population ^ 



Federal Quota Fund 




Board of Control 



CESA Director 
Special Education coordirwitors 
•Consultant; Visually Impaired 



Library for the * 
Blind and Physically 
fHandicapped 



Other Public and Private Agencies 
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Deliverv M<klel8. \ • . ' \ ^ ' . 

• Se^'cbntained Clo^room ' - 

The teachfer in the 'scl^coq^ained^ classroom' is responsible for academic instruction and addilpnal skiUs' 
such as braipe/orientation and Ynobility, lypyig aod^fistening skflls. The classroom should be furnislbed with 
specialiiedjpaterijls and equipment necessary* to the learning situation. , I 

• Students will bfe in the classroom .more' than halUhe school day! Wherever possible^^tyi^s will be with 

• normally' sifted .childreni in tb^, school. ^ * ^ 

The teacher is responsible for ordering 6r preparing materials and writing the lEP for studei^s in the self-. 
. contained cla^sroonp. / , * * * ' 

• TiesQuree Classroom / ■ ^ ; 

A student mayjbe in a r^ufce classroom {pr 1^ than half a school day. The teadher works with the student 
ifuacademic areas in ^/hich* the student needs help, as^v€U as specific skill areas such as braille, typing, 
ortentatiori^and mpbility, d^ily living skills Vd acquaintance with adapted materials^ The resource teacher 
obtains or produces adapted matefials necessary for the child to flinction in the classroom. Formal and 
mformal ^sses^ment of /urKtionmg may^also be done by the resource teacher. The student remains i?i the 
reg^fe^f classroom for^general academics and physicaS education. ^ , ' 

The resource^ will lijcely be in the school'the entire day, and the student may go to him or hir when 
speciflcproblems arfee'in the classroom. Special equipment may be located in the re^rce room such as 
large print typewriters,iBraillewrit^rs, closed circuit television or enlarging equipment. V, 

This service model also allows time for the student^s teachers to hav6 conference time in whkh {o plan fof 
the Student's program. Tf^e lEP should be prepared by the resource teacher for those areas for which he or 
she is responsible. The role of the resource teacher is supportive. The classroom teacher is responsible for 
instruction. The resource teacher is available to go into^the student's classroom for observation andl 
consultant work with the r^egular classroom teacher. She can provide suggestions, support, encouragement A 
materials and informatlCm abo^t visually impaired to the teacher. The resource teacher-may be instrhmental 
^ in obtaining further assessment and eyaluatbn on the student. ' 

• Itinerant Program / ^ ' • ^ . . - 
The itinerant teac her is a key person in A;;oviding services to visually impaiied students in his or her attendance 

C ■■ " ^ : . ■ ■ 

The Itinerant teacher moves from school to ^hool teaching irxlividual visually impaired children, consulting 
with teachers, providing and adapting materials needed for flnstluctlon. Students se^n by an itinerant teacher, 
benefit from services two or tljree times weekly and can usually work^li^ependently on days the vision 
teacher is not there. The itinerant teacher should be knowledgeable of the c^culum in re;^pective schools 
which visually impaired students attend. He or she should also be auiaifijc^kfeShjjities of the students, how 
each student's impairment interferes with hisSr her learning process and how h^ or' she copes with the 
impairment. Therefore, the itinerant teacher vi|fl|. assess each studfent. Assessments should be done in the 
areas of achievement^ visual fiyictton, visihal fnotor, integration, c'bncept^levebpment, «Kial matunty, e^c. 
Witl\tHis information, the- teacher can determine which areas need assistance. When an itinerant teacher 
arrives at a given school, he or she may work in any one of these determined areas. ^ 

Academic instructSf)n Socialization skills 

Visual skills Daily living skiHs " ^ ■ . , \ 

Listening skiHs ^ . * .Independence 
Typing Braille instructK)n 

Handwriting ^ Optacon reading 

Qrganization^ills Mobility instruction " 

Many itinerant teachers also assume the responsibility for counseling with the visually impaired child, or 
when necessary, seeking eigpfopriate counseling for the student. 

•20 _ . ■ ■ 
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The Itinerant teacher is also responsible for providing the appropriate materials for each child in tbe prOy^- 
These vary with the needs of the individual student. In addition to these aids, it is necessan/ for the:it1ife'rant 
teacher to\nodify or adapt materials to make them more meaningful for the blind or low vision ^tiid^t. 
In order to assure the visually impaiVed student the opportunity to reach his or Jtct p^ti^il and tp^nfeflt 
from instruction, it is imperative that the itinerant teacher work.closely with the classfoom.tead^r*&ftd 
pareV^. Regular parent conferences keep parents in touch with apd active in ac hieving the go^ls forf heir cbild^ 

» Rreschhyl Programs > » . . ^' * 

Preschdol visually impaired children may be served through the state psychoeducatioh networ4< of panent/* 
infant stimulation pro-ams. ^ ^ » * \/ ^T- 

Some areas have obtained grants for preschool evaluation and' intervention. The vi^ipn, teacher should 
familiarize herself with the local availability of programs. ^ r 

Because visually impaired childrer) may exhibit lags intone or more ^eas of developin^O intervention 
IS critical. Frequently the visually impaired chiU has not had the opportunity 'to build major skills. The role 
of the teather is to provide those experienices which will helpio close developmental gaps. 

A positive self-concept is crucial to a chUd's development. If a child is.denied the opportunity of doing things 
for self, the child* will nof become independent. . ' • 

T9 foster a positive self-concept in ,4 visually impaired chiW, the teacher mus< recogmze and provide fbr the 
child's needs,'^expect the child to participate m the regular activities, be readsrto ^assist the child, allow ample 
practice time, let the child'make choices, praise the child and discuss the child's progress with the.parehts. 

Motor devebptrilnt depend§ on a child^s ability to explore the environment. Visually impaii;^d children-are 
deprived of the ability to explore visually. They are alsb limited in teaming through visual imitation. Body 
movement qnay be lean)€d through activities such as crawling through barrels,. climbing on a jungle gym 
and rolling on the floor. , * 

Visually impaired children should beiexpected toacquire self-help^ skills as a basic step toward independence. 
However, it may take them longer and they may need more structured activities to teach them the skills 
other children learn by visual imitation. 

One-of the most crucial senses through which children learn is vision. The visually imjiaired child should be 
.encouraged and provided opportunities to explore using his other senses as welTaThis remaining vision 
Concrete expenences must be provided for the visually impaired cNld to become aware of differences in 
shape, texture, weight, size, taste, smell and temperature. ' * - . . 

It IS important that the characteristics and functions of such objects be discussed. » 

Visually impaired chil<Jren should be made keenly a»vare of sounds^nd their assoaations in the development 
of speech and langua^ skills. Visually impaired children may not communicate through faj^ial expressions. 
Recognizing the piany.'ways visualli( impaired children tell you about themselves is an ir^rtant factor in 
understanding their needs. 

Suggested References 

Alonso,n, Lou, et. al. Moinsf reaming Preschoo/ers; Children with Visua/ Handicaps. Washngton, DC ■ 
U. S D^paftment of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Human Development Services DHEW 
Publication No. {0HD3) 78-3 H 12.' ■ • i^ncw 

Raynor, Sherfy and Richard Drouillard Get a Wiggle On andMovelt. Mason, Mich." Ingham Intermediate 
School Distnct, 1975. 

Multisystem PrograrriiCES A) ^ 

Small school systems may join together to provide a program for visually hanjiicappcd children on a coopera- 
tive basis, witb^e systjgm serving 5s the fiscal agent A central resource room with the appropriate instruc- 
tional matenals and books should be provided to serv^-^s a headquarters for the teachers. Usually, teachers 
serve visuaHy handicapped/ehildren in several school systems on an itinerant program witha weekly schedule, • 
depending on children's ^eeds. 
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• // There Is No Special Teacher 

, When a visually handicapped child is%nrolled in school, the local system accepts* the responsibility for 
providing the educational services he or she will need. If there is no trained teacher of visually handicapped 
children in a school system,^the regular classroom teacher should pla^ special donsideration^for the student. 
Preferential seating and adequate lighting should be provided when needed. Braille, large type books and' 
special instructional matenals are available fg^ny visually%ndk:apped child who has been registered with 
the Program for Exceptional Children. ' ^ 

In school systems without special services, the regular, tocher may promote an inspiring classroom 
, atmosphere if he or she emphasizes the abilities of the visually handicapped student. The teacher should 
hold visually handicapped individuals to the same standards as other students in the class. With consideration 
and encouragement 'and with special books and instructional materi2fls, the visiialli? handicapped student 
can usually succeed. However, progress should be watched carefulPy to assure success. 

J^onging to and being accepted by a'group of peers has a wholesome effect upon the development of any 
child or adotescent. Visually impaired children should be included in as many class activities as possible. 
\ They might be helpful additions to the school orchestra or chorus, they, too, shoiiWCbe considered for' 
roles in class plays or assembly programs. If a class is planning a special project, h d^i^fenstration lesson, 
a trip or any other school event, the visually handicapped student should be included 

Regular CJttssroom Teachei> \ ; * 

The regular classroom teacher h^ the re^nsibility for the total education program of^ach child in the class. . 
It IS desirable for the classroom teacher to {>articipate in the program placement meetings and the writing of 
the EP fdr the visually impaired student. T^ie same general methods of instruction used for normally sighted * 
students are equally valid for the visually impaired student. However, the visually impaired studenfmay need 
assistance with such classroom activities as hafhdling diagrams, chalkboard Illustrations, mapwork,- science 
experiments and mathematics syinbols. ^ 

, . '"^ . 

. The regular teacher must work closely with the teacher of the visually implaired in planning for the unique 
needs of the visually impaired student to assist the student's social, emotional, physical, moral and educational 

^ development ( * ^ ^ ^ , 

A developmental d^lay, whatever the cause, mayalso^be confused with n^ntal Retardation and lead to in- 
accurate diagnosis. A child who has ^ visual hapdicap may be slower in many'^pects of development, making 
him or her appear mentally retarded. This lag could occur in one pr several areas — cognitive, self-help, social, 
nx)tor and language and speech. * . ' 

• Signs and Synjptoms of Visual' Problems 

Regular classroom teachers obs^^rving students in tfieir performance of everyday activities, should be on the 
lookout for the following symptoms of visual problems. 

Appearance y 

Lids are cAjs^ed, red-nmmed. " ^ ^ 

Ey^s water or appear bloodshot ' " ' / ' 

Eyes are crosSed or turned in or' out at any time. 

Be/iauior - < , - * , 

Holds work too close or too far. ^' ^ ' ^ - , 

• Aslis for special seating. ^ ' ^ ' ; , * ' * a 
Thrusts head forward to see distant^^ objects 

Holds body tense when reading or looking at distant objects. v 
Frowns or scowls while reading or writing. ^ ^ 

Attempts to brush away a blur ^ " u 

Rubs eyes frequently. * ? ; 

Blinks excessively when reading. . , , 

Tilts head ^ * 

. • " 22 
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overs one eye. 

Avoids close work, mostly engages in outdoor activities, has, difficulty in seeing distant objects.. 
Has short attention span or day dreams. 

Exhibits fatigue after completing a visi^ task. ^ ' * ' 

Loses place whOe reading. 

Moves head rather than jeyes while reading. ' « 

Exhibits nervousness, irritabOity or restfifeness after maintaining^visual concentration.' 
Turns head so as to use one eye only. ( , 

Coifipkdnts * / 

Eyes are sensitive to liight. . • ^ 

Eyes or lids bum or itcfT^ 

Images appear as bjurred or doubled. 

Letters and lines run together.* 

Words seem to jump. 

Frequent headaches. y 
^TlaTB^a^oTdizziness? 

Performance ^ 

Exhibits slowness in learnin^to read. ^ 

Exhibits poor achievement, reduced quality or quantity of work and slow rate o^leaming. 

Has unusuaK slant to handwriting; writing is Erratic; faOure to stay on lirie. * ^ . ^ 

Seems unable \o distinguish color^. . ^ 

Confuses similarly shaped letters and words. Persistent reversals after second grade. 

Physical ff^twhy ' " . 

Performs poorly at games. 

Exhibits poor eye muscle coordination. H 
Sti^mbles frequently, trips over small objects. ^ ^ ' 

General Considerations lor the Visually Impaired ChOd in the Regular Classroom 

When speaking to the visually^mpaired student during class discussion, use his or her name because the 
student nnay not kno^ that you are looking at him or her. 

When you enter a room, address the student and identify your^lf to let the student know who has entered. 
Do not underestimate the capabOities of the visually impaired. Students will respond to yoTlr confidence 
in them. ^ 

Feel comfortabl^sing words such as sep and Ipok. The C^isuAlly impaired student will use them. 
Encoura^^he visually impaired child to take leadership positions ]uft as other chiWren do. 
The^^iTie disciplinary rules that apply to the rest of the clefes shouW apply to the visually impaired student. 
Duplications in black ink are usually easier to read. It nrwy be necessary to darken the letters or figures with 
felt-tipped pen. / 

Although you nrray be using sepatnje answer sheets Br the rest of the class it may be easier for the visually' 
impaired student to answer directly on the test. 
Glasses cannot correct all visu£j impairments. 

Large print does not enable all children to see better. Spme partially-sighted stydents c2^n read regular print 

to better advantage than they can read large type. 

Use does not mjure the eyes. Residual vision nruiy be bst by disuse. 

Encourage the visually impaffed' student to participate in extra-curricular activities. 

Do not albw the child to exploit visual linrutation for specialized treatment. ^ ' ■ 

Plan in advance to albw sufficient time for resource/itinerant teacher to reproduce materials in desired format. 
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. Stand or sit in gositions which direct studentis vision away from the windows. 

All board iJ^riHrig*shouid be clear )and placed in line of vision. The child who cannot see board work should 
be provided a copy at his or lW desk. 

Keep cl^alkboards clean. ♦ - , 

Verbalize as you write on board. ^ 
AUow child to change seating as necessary. 
, Keep all doors completely open or cbsed. . / 

Orient the visually impaired chiW to changes in physic^^^irrangement of room. ^ 
NAise level of cfessroonr^ should be kept reasonably low since the visually impaircjTthild must depend on 
Suditory skiDs for a great deal of the educational program. ' / ^ 

Braille reading students need open space and shelves for storing books and equipment. 
The visually impaired child should be required to care for his or her material and be held responsible for 
prompt completion of classroom assignments. ' • . 

S^ndards of ^rk should be based pn the student's ability and Hll^quality of work should not be lowered 
because oMimited vision. ' 

Encourage independence. Overprotection handicaps the c^ild more than the visual impairment itself. 
Do not pity the visually impaired student. Tlelp the child to accept the disability and learn t6 Cope with it 
realistically. ' »• 

Let the ears relieve the eyes as a medium for learning. 

Plan short work periods so that the student does not use the eyes continuously in the s^me kind of activity. 
Fatigue is a factor when reading at close range. * ' . '\ 

' ' J . •% ' ■ 

• Special Considerations for the Visually Impaired Child in the Regular Classroom* 
♦ 

Partially seeing children glai^uld be encouraged to use their eyes to the maximum. Residual vision is not 
damaged by use. ^~ 

Do not allow the child to exploit visual limitation for specialized treatment. 

The teacher should stand and sit in positions which "direct student's vision away from jthe VAijldows, 
The room and furhiture shoulcf be designed to allow for individual differences in lighting needs. 
Students should be encouraged to change thtfcir seats when^er they desire mofe or less light. 
Preferential seating near the chalkboard or screen should be provided for students with defective vision. 
All board writing shouW be large and clear and pjaced in the students' line of vision. 
Optical aids may be used to increase size of image without using large Drii#rfiaterials.* 
The daily activities of each student should be planned to supplement^periods of close eye work o^fth less 
visually denpianding activities. 

Time allowances for reading assignments should be adequate for each student's reading speed. 
Purple ditto "Sheets require high levels of illumination and should be used as little as possible with the visifitlly 
impaired. ' 

If absolutely required; givfihe student 5 clear sharp copy. 
V Legibility \% improved by using a good quality of black ink on white paper. 
Dim areas of the material should be outlined with felt-tip pen. 

The material should be spaced so that crowding will riot octifr and adequate space is allowed in blanks to 
be completed. - » * , • 




^From Harley, Randall K. andX3 Allen Lavn^nce. l/iSLia//mpa«rm?n/ \n theSchools. Spnn^ield, III.: Charles 
C. Thomas Publisher, 1^77. ^ * . 
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. • Role of Regular Secondary Classroom Teacher 

Adaptations of methods and materials for success in sbme curriculum areas by visually impaired students are 
' relatively minor. Some secondary subject^fTequire adaptations of tactile materials. 

• Industrial ai;ts teachers should encoufage students to become familiar with and name materials, orient 
students to shop area, allow students ample time to do project, .teach and^nforce safety tips and work 
cbsely with itinerant teacher. ^ ^ 

'Art teachers shouW adapt media to visual acuity (tactual m^ipulation for totally bjind), allow time and 
opportunity to explore, make directions rich in words and phrases rather than painting or showing pictures. 

Suggested media include clay, wirg sculpture, sawdust and paste, fingerpainting to music and paper mache'. 

Home economics and homem^aking teachers should adapt utensils which may be useful, be vocal about hot 
materials, describe project being carried out, orient child to machines, instruct chBd in good grooming 
procedure. 

Social Studies teach©; should make maps, graphs and diagrams available in raised form whenever possible. 

Mathematics teachers should be aware that the abacus, braillewriter and raised line kit rftly be useful in 
, mathematics. , 

References 

Com and Martinez. When You Have A Visually Handicapped Child In Your Classroom Sug^stions for 
Teachers. i^merican Foundation for the Blind, 16 W. 16th St., New York, N.Y. * 

Orlansky, M. D. Mainstreoming the Visual^ Impaired Child. Austln,.^exas: Learning Concepts. ^ 
Personnel 

The organization and •administration of a special education program for visually hancjicapp^ students involves 
.personnel at several levels ol responsibility within the educational framework of the local school system and 
the Georgia Department of Education. " ^ 

The Consultant for the VisuallyHandicapped, Program for Exceptional Children, Gfiorgia Department of 
Education, furnishes consultative services to public school systems ifiterested in^oviding appVopriate 
educational programs for visually handicapped children. The consultant is available to give professional help 
to the school administrators and teachers of any school systems in Georgia. The consultant may provide help in 
the organization and supervision of vision programs, in the initiatbaof new services within existing programs 
and in helping Ibcal schools make provisions for isolated children not beingserved by special education teachers. • 

The basic responsibilities for establishing ind administering special class units for visually handicapped 
children rest wifh the local school board and the local school superintendent designee. # 

The consultant for the visually handicapped provides consultative help to school systems in developing and 
expanding educational programs for the visually handicapped children. He or sh^ also registers visually 
handicapped children for services and instructional materials and maintains'a file of eye ex^ination r'eports 
on all visuaHy handicapped children in public schools, in addition to receiving orders for books and instructional 
materials, administering annual federal quota registration of legally blind pupils and purchasing books and 
instructional materials on federal quota account for visually handicapped children in public schools. 

The local director. Program for Excepiional Children organizes, develops and coordinates the vision program 
as well as otHer programs for exceptional children in th^t school system. 

The principal determines the climate m which the teacher the visQally handicapped works. All schedules 
and room needs should be cleared with the principal and he or she should be informed of any vanation in 
schedule. All recommendations concerning children should be made through the pnncipal. 

The teacher of the visually impaired must meet all requirements for teacher certification as established by the 
Georgia Board of Education. 
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A candidate must submit to the Teacher Certification Office, Geor^ Department of Education, State Office 
Building, Atlanta, pa. 30334, an application fpr certification,' tr^inscript of credits, and a recomm^ncfation of 
ah approved college or university stating that the candidate has cornpteted a plann|d program of st5y. 

A teac^ not b^y certified in the^rea of the visually handicapped may be approved for employment provided 
the te^er has pornpleted 10 quarter hours of a planned program m an approved college or university and 
agrees to complete \0 quarter hours each year until certified in the area. The planned program of the^rson 
employed will be submitted to the Teacher Certification Office with a statement of intent by the teacher that the 
work will be continued during the current school year or summer. Certification is obtainable atifourth, fifth 
and ?ixth year levels. ' ' I - ^ 

Universities in the southeasteniUr^^ States currently off^z^og^rograms ^J^mg to certification of teachers 
of the visually handicappei^ireSeof^ State University, Florida State IJniversity, George Peabody College* 
for Teachers, University of Texas^ an<|-CJniversity pf Virginia. ^ 

More specific information regarding training programs may be obtained either by writing to the college or 
university' or by contacting the Consultant for the'Visually Handicapped. 

Teacher Competencies ^ • . . 

All teachers serving^wsually impaired students should be fully certified to tcath both blind and partially sedhg 
childrea He or she ^tiduld also have some awareness of the normal growth and developmental patterns of 
all children as well as knpO/ledge of the pattern of normal progression in general curriculum. Teachers se;rving 
visually impaired chiJdfen should hav^ had successful experience with working in regular education for a period 
of time. / r 

*Training programs must be constantly developed amd updated to keep in step with the medical, ^ucational 
and soentific'world which is ever sarging forth with new and improved techniques and materials-for use with 
the visually impaired. 7\s a low incidence area, innovative ideas must be constantly explored to make available 
the most updated and suitable 'techniques for working with .the vjisually unpaired. 

The teacher of the visually impaired child should be able to perform the following. 



• Teach from the same basic educational background as other teachers certified in their respective Sfeasof 
elementary or secondary education^. / , ' 

• Describe the historical and current development in education of the visually impaired ah^ the influence of 
historical developments upon the current state of the field. - • ' - 

(1) Demonstrate a working knowledge of basic t^minology and vocabulary commonly used by'specialists 
in the area. ^ ' - / 

(2) Demonstrate a knowledge of basic literature in the field of visual' impairment. 

• Demonstrate specialized knowledge in the following areas. 

Stru.cture and fu(iction of the human eye and the educational implicatibns of visual disorders ^ — 1 
^PsychologicaMmplications of blindness ' • t . 

(1) Recognize emotional and social problems of blindness and hefp the child deal with these pr*lems 
in a logical and constructive manner and seek professional services as needed. 

(2) Recognize related educational -problems which are often found with the visually impaired. 

(3) Recognize psychological implications of the vflgj^ly impaired child in the*Home. 

Braille reading and <vnting as a means of communication to include academic braille and theNemith Code 
(mathematics) ' • . 

. ' ■ ( - ' - • 

*Tafcen /ronr Master Pfan for.Speaal Education, page 307, paraqraph 1 




Techniques involved in use of low vision 

(1) Determine if the child has ^ stable eye conditiqn by ophthalmological report. 

(2) Discuss jfc^ays in which students areible to use residual eyesight to'thafiilkst extent. 

Ways in whicR-pre-cane skUls;are used to assist the vfeually imp^ed child in orientation and mobaity 

Ways in- which the abacus can t|fused as a calculatpr 'apd describe methojis of mentaf arithrhetic to the 
visually impaired (secondary math and all elementary teachers) » - 

• Demonstrate visual screening techniques (i.e., Snellen char!>u*a with*Veschoolers"and those irt school. 

• Explain types of programs commonly^^d jn the educat^n of the visually impaired. 
• List the advantages and disadvantages of the itinerant teacher program. 

^ Differentiate between the itinerant teacher program and the resource teacher progtam.^ 
Explain the operation of a self-contained classroom for the visually impaired. 
Discu^the advantages^artd disadvantages of the residential school. ^ ^ 

• Explain curriculum and methodology. 

Explain how the visually impaired child can develop to his or her maximum potential through group activities 
and individualized teaching. Also explain the knpQKUiwre of allowing the chfld to develop' at his or her own 
rate andlfot in competition with classmates. ' # , ^ * 

Cite ways in which community resources can facilitate learning using the chadirecqaining senses to the fullest 
extent. < , ^ ' • 

Identify experiences that will aid the child in ^developing acceptable social behavior. ■ 

Demonstrate knowledge of braitte and large type reading and writing techniques emphasizing good com- 
rQunicatior^skOls. Emphasize typing. 

txplain ways in which materials especially developed for visually impaired boys and girls can be used 
effectively. ^ |^ 

Describe orientation procedures used in assisting the child to become independently mobile. 

Explain w^s in which skills of daily living are'llUld by visually impaired individuals in learning to Bve^ 
independently: ^ - 4 • " 

Discuss ways in whi&i effective listening skills may be developed. * 

Identify sources and discuss uses of common materials in the tducation of the visually impaired. / ■ ^ 

Identify •sources and explain ways in which special equipntenT^afrfic used in the education of the visually 
impaired. ^ ^ 

Administer and interpret results of basic tests normally used with visually impaired individuals, Ye., achieve- 
ment (not including intelljgfio^e^d psychologic^ iesis). ^ . 

Identify agencies anS organizations serving* the visually im^ajjid 
List ajgencies and organizations which provide/materials for the visually impaired. 

, Demonstrate the ability to use locaLagencies providing' services to the visually impaiffed. 
List professidnal^ganization^ serving the blind and partially sighted. Discuss basic services provided 

' -by each. - . , * [ . \ ^ ' - . 

Demonstrate a knowledge of due process as mandated yjj^EG'ar^^KgU <^ 

Demonstrate the ability to develop an lEP consistent with mandates on&^EG P.L.*94-142. ^ 

Establish a positive-working relationship with g^rfhts. This relationship is demonstrated through parent- 
teacher int^action.. 



- In-service ^ v. 

Each local educational ^agency should make available a program on in-service for teachers of the visually/ 
impaired, regular teachers and administrative staff. Georgia Learning Resource Services and other community 
and professional agencies and re^yrces can provide assistance in maintaining these proems. 

Facilities, Equipment alMl Materials 4^ / 

Appropriate housing shall bejprovided in a regular school building, as required by the type of program, with^ 
. suitable furnishings and appropriate materials aF)d equipment. Classroom size vvill be determined on the basis 
of maximum number of c^ren served and the type of activity at any given time. 
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Chapter V 
Instructional Pro^yam ' . ^ 
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Visual Assessment 

The purpose of visual assessment cwr screening is to identify these children who may need correction or 
remediation m order to attain full visual potential. . . 

Visual screenings are just that — screenings, and should not take the pbce of a vision exarnination by an eye 
care profesaonal.The following terms may be helpful in explaining to parents and others the rde of eye care 
professionals. • ^ 

Ophthabnplosiat (or ocuKst)' a medical doctor who spetializes in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of 
the eye. This physician is also licensed to prescribe ql^^^s. ^ 

; Optmnepytis a highly traineH person who specializes in eye problems But does not possess a medical degree. 
This individual is licensed to measure visual function and prescribe and fit glasses. If dis&se is suspected, a 
referral will be made to an ophthalmologist. 

(%K:jqn a craftsnr»o who makes glasses^and fills the prescriptions oT ofAthalmologists and optometrists. 

Ort/iopwr a>io«ajedcal technician who directs prescribed exercises or training to cdrrect eye njuscle 
»n)balanc§^ and generalty-wrksoioder the direction of an opthalnx)togist. * 

These professionals and other community s€rvk:es, such as pubBc health nurse, family and children services, 
etc.,\§hpukl be made aware of' the programs available in the school for vision screening and for the visually 
impaired student. Any information about new preschool programs shouW also be distributed. 

Actual screening may be done by the teacher of visually impaired or by school or volunteer personnel. Materials 
fprscreening (especially wherhQ large number of chijdren is involved) are available from the Georgia IJcp^rtment 
^f ^man Resources and the Georgia Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Representatives from both 
of these.^g?nties are available to train interested persons in screening procedures and provide materials. 

Teachers needHo^be made aware of observable behaviors and clues which might prompt them to refer the child 
for visk>n -greening or evaluatk>n^ There- are many pamphlets available from the Georgiij^ Society fpr_the_ 
Prevention c^^BIindness. An often used"cTT€c]afet>lnclud^ in this secfioa Very young children or chiWren 
with obvious ^eye proSlems may be referred through their parents directly to an eye care specialist (page 
137-139, Visual Impairments in the School, Harley apd Lawrence). Teachers need to be made aware of school 
visk>n screening programs and programs foir pres^:hool and school age visually impaired students available 
in the system. . * ^ 
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Signs aqd Svmpton^ of Eye or Visual Problems Checklist 



(^Ibserve how the child acts. ^ . 
Does he or she 

frown, blink, scowl or squint? 



skip words or lines or lose the plac6 when 
reading? , ' , 

rub" eyes a lot whfen r^ing or working? * 

— L_ hoW book or object too cbse or too far frorti 
eyes? The correct distance is about 14 inch^. 
o (Many chiUrerti hoW their books ctose. Tftis 
by itself is not a valid symptom.) 

— )^ cover or slSut^ne eye or tilt tiead to one side 
when kx)king at something? 

— L become tired or cross after using eyei for 



^ some time? 

— ^.stumble or trip over sniall objects? (He or she 
may be far sighted.) • 

do poorly at games requtring distant vision, 
for example, baseball? (He or she may be 
nearsighted.) 
1 Does light hurt his or her eyes? 



:€an^he or she tcttthe * 
. Other signs or symptoms noted: 



Look c&sely at the child's eyes. 



— _ Aretes crossed or turned? 

Are the lids encrusted, swollen, or droopy? 

Does the chiU have sties? 

Are eyes watery or sorekx)king? ^ 

j» • 

,Are pupUs of eyes different in size and shape? 



r 



-.-i-isten: Does the child complain that 

- he or. she heis headaches, is dizzy and tired 
after cbse work? * 

. he or she cannot see well? 

_ his or her eyes itch, burn or ache? 

_ he or she cannot clearly see the blackboard? 

- letters are blurred? 

_ he or she sees two of everything? 

« 

.TiDes of vtfdrds or letters run together or jump? 



r 
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Screening Procedures * 

A^ferral can be made by a teacher, parent or other interested party. There shouU be an organized method 
of gelenral (a fortrn or checklist) con>plere with parent signature giving p^pnission for vision screening. 

Some suggested instruments wbicH are used in visioa screening include t^ 'folbwing. 

Preschool , ' ^ :* \ , • 

New York Lighthouse for the Bfind Eyp Chart for ChiUren .(House. Apple, Tree) near and far point 
Snellen Tumble E Chart . ' * vj 

Titmus Preschool Visbn Tests 



^hool Age 

Keystone School Viskja Screening 
Titmus School Visbn Tester 
Snellen Chart 
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A report of the screening, date, examiner s name, instrument used and results should lie kept in the student's 
file. These screenings should be updated at least every tvyo years.Tearly screenirigs are rtecommended by many 
. sources? however, mass school screenings pvery two year« can be very effective'if contin jed on a regular basis, 
i.e., grades two, four, six, tested each year. , 

Should a student fail, the vision screening, or doubt remains as to the validity of the test or visual ability ofjhe 
student, referral should be made to the parent for further examination by an eye care specialist. An eye report 
form should be included in the referral to be returned to the school by the examiner. Tttis report should also be 
kept in the student's file atong with an interpretation by the vision teacher, if necessary. 

Gross screenings can be accomplished by a piibBc health nurse, school nurse, trained volunteers, the G^rgia 
Society for the Preventioh of Blindness oi^ned personnel such as the vision t^her, vision screening' aides 
or trained diagnostkrians. / 

Referrals may be made by teachers, cpuosetors, parents, social vyorkers, comn/unity organizatk^ns, human^, 
resources personnel and interested individuals. • 



Local Educatk>n Agency 

^Georgia Law, Chapter 32-6A, Adequate Program for Educatbn in Georgia 



yet, stipulates that 



**Local units of administratk)h shall, subject to any limitatkjns hereinafter specified, provide a special educatk)n 
program for all students with spefcial needs who are resklents of their schbol systems, either by establishing 
and maintaining such educatk>nal facilities and employing such professk>jial workers as are needed bs; these 
students or by entering mtoa contract witfj other school systems or Cooperative Educatbn Servrce Agencies 
for such servk:es." 



Diasnostk and Evaluatk>n Services 

Initial*Evaluatk>n 
All chiUren who are conskiered for special educatk)n scrvkre^ mt 
abilities and handicaps. 



it have a conr^>rehensive evaluatk>n of their 



All chiWren referred for special education evaluation must be so^ened for possible hearing and visk>n diffk:Ulties 
prk>r \o educatk)nal or psychologrcal ^aluatbns. T^osc chHdren conskkred for special pducatk>n services 
in whkrh intellectual, b€havk)ral or emotbnal components mft/ be deternijining factors in educ4tk)nalplacem6nt 
must have an individual psychologk:al examinatk>n, unless /therwisc specified, in additk)n to other assessn>gnts 
to determine'their abilities and handkraps. The psychcJogifcal evaluatk)n wouU include an evaluatk)n of cultural, 
language and adaptive factors. / ' J % * / 

Diagrx>stk: and Evaluatk>n Centers^ , / * . • , 

Public health department ' ' ^ " ' 

Georgia Center for the Multihandk:appcd ^ t 

Grady Eye Clink; (Atlanta) , - ' ^ 

Georgia Learning Resource Center^ • 
CES^ * . . • , 

Local community agencies . 
^ Pnvate ophthalnK)logist or optometrist 
Tabnadg^ Memorial hospital , 

Hospital (Columbus) ^ k , j 

^4^Georgia Academy'^or the Blind (Macon) 
Local school personnel * ^ 

Several agencies are available to help families who are not financially able to obtain an eye examination or other 
, treatrnent. Sonr>e of these may be the bcal health departnjent for mecteakl eligible students, Lk>n s Cfubs, 
Lon's Lighthouse for the Blind and some union organizations. Other sources nwy^ available in the community 
and should be investigated. « • 
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Some vaMy impaired students may be identified from the screening program. When eye r^rts are received 
on thes€ students confirming eligibility they sh#uJd then be placed in the vision program through the due process 
procedure. '"W • 



Resources * 

Georgia Dcpi^rtment of Education, Programs for Exceptional Children. 

Georgia Department of Human Resources, Division of Physical Health, Child Health Unit, 47 Trinity Ave. SW, 
Atlanta; Ga. 30334. ^ ' 

Georgia Society for the Prevention of Blindnesf, 2025 Peachtree Rd. NE, Atlanta; Ga. 30309. 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, Penn. 16335. ' ' . - 

New York Lighthouse for the Blind,'in E. 59th St., New York, NY 10022. 

Titmus 'Optical Company, Inc., Petersburg, Va. 23803. 



If 



* 
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Assessment of Multiply-'Handicapped Blind Children 



Test 


Age 

» 


Type 


1 ^ 

Comments 


Visual Efficiency Scale 

American Printing H^Hise for the Hind * 
. 1839 Frankfort Ave. ' " 
Louisville, Ky. 40206 . 




viaon assessment 
• 

• 


Scale desi^ied to assess visual behaviors and k 
res^nses to items of increasing comprfexity in size, 
detail and interpretation, Child is T)Dt required to ' 
recognize or to call the letters by name or be able . 
to read the words. ' 

H 

A 


• * 

Functional Vision Assessment for / 
Severe^ Handicapped Children ^ 

Lan^, M. D. and R. F. DuBose. 
*'Functiona^ vision assessment for ' 
severely handicapped childreh." Neu; 
Ou!t\ock for the Bind, 1976. 


birth-2 years 


vision assessmecilt * 
\ 


Teacher-administered scale which assesses 
presence and nature of the visual response, size 
and distance vision and visual reaction to impinging 
stimuli.^ Integration of vision with cognitive and 
motor processes is also assessed. * r 


STYCAR Vision Tests 

N.F.E.R. Publishing Co. ' 
Berks, England 


6 months- 

7 years 

• 

• 


vision assessment * 


Test of visual acuity which can be administered 
to very young children as weu -as deaf, partially 
sighted and mentally retarded children. Consists 
of miniature toy^, near test and single-letter cards. 
Child pai^pates by matching objects, drawing 
letters ih the air and locating various si|^ balls ^ 
piwriaheral and central visual fiekls. 


New York Flashcard Vision T^ts 

New York Association for the 5Jind 

HIE. 59th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 


^ years * adult 
1 


vision assessment ^ 

/ / 

• > 


This instrum«^ may be administered nonverbally 
and yields acuity readings from 20/10 to 20/200. 
Only three symbols comprise the test— apple, 
house and urtibrella. / 
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Test 


Age 


1 ^ ^ 

Type 


Comments 


Dfenver Eye Screening Test 
LADOGA 

Project and Publisher Foundation 
E. 51st Ave. and Lincoln St. 
Denver, Cofo. 80216 

1 • 


2% - 6 years 


vision assessment 

0 

> 

v.- 


Visual screening tool^ which provides comprehen- 
sive evaluation for mifscl^ imbalance, acuity level 
and pupillary light reflex. 

ft 


.Motor Free Visual Perception Test 

Academic Therapy 

1539 Fourth St. 

San Rafael, Calif. 94901 


5-7 years 


vision assessment 


This instryn^nt requires "only a pointing response 
to ^assess figure-ground, discrimination, visual 
closure and form constancy.' 


Teacher Guide foe Evaluation Visual 
Functioning 

Efron, M. and B. R. 6uBoff. A Vision 
Guide for Teachers of Deaf Blind 
Children. Winston-8alem, N.C.: Special 
Education Ij^tructional Materials ^ 
DevciopmemTCenter, 1975. 


preschool 


vision assessment 
f 

1 

♦ 


Assessment tools enable the teacher to evaluate 
the chiJd s sensation, visual-motor and visual 
perceptual abilities. 

• r ■•• ■ 


Denver Devetopmental Screening Tes't 
LADOGA (above) 

• 

* • 


birth - 6 years 


screening ^ 


An individually administered screening inventory 
designed to identify children with developmental 
delays. Measures four aspects of functioning- 
adaptive, fine and gross motor, language and 
personal social development. 
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Test 


Age 


Type 


Comments 


Deveiopnnental Activities Screeriing^ ' 
inveniory 

Teachins Resources 

leo Boyiston St. 

Boston, Mass. 02116 . ' 


6^ months 


cognitive screening 


A teachep^^ministered instrument to determine ' 
general cognitive adaptive functioning kvels. The 
manual provides instructional modifications for its 
administration to totally blind chfldren. Develop- 
mental activiticf^ are suggested. 


Developmental Profile 

Psychological Development 

Publications 
P. 0. Box 3198 
Aspen, Colo. 81611 


birth ' 
11 years 

* 


screening 


An inventory of skills designed to screen child*s 
development in five key areas of physical age,""^ 
self-help age, social age, academic age and com- 
munk:ation age. Provides an individual profile 
l^epicting devebpmental age levels. 


Haeussermann's Developmental Potential 

lui • rvodiMvn WiliKJicn 

GrurMB and St/atton 
111 Fifth Ave. j 
New York, N.Y. 10003 


2-6 years 


screening 

• • 


Provides tasks fo/ screening functional vision and 
visual, perceptual skills as they relate to cognitive 
developnf)ent. Materials are common objects and 
can be manipulated by the child. 


Bayley Scales of Mental Development 

Psychological Corp. 

757 Third Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


birth - 
30 months 


cognitive development 


-;— — 

Ass^rnent tool of'sensory-mo^if^ought pro- 
cess^ and early language behaviors administere;d 
through use of manipulative materials. Early visual 
and auditory abilities receive heavy assessment 
emphasis. 

! 
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Test 



Callier-Azusa 

jCIounciT for Exceptional Children ^ 
1920 Association Dr. >)j ' 
RcstQn|Va. 22091 #• , 



Age 

birthf- 
5 years 



^Typ€ 

all areas of development 



• Comments 

An observational scale v^hich evaluates moter, 
perceptual, daily living, language and socialization 
skilk based normal dev^opmental schedules. 



CatteD Infa^ Scale of Intelligence 

Psychological Devetopment . 
( Publications 
P. O. Box 3198 ^ 
Aspen, Cob. 8161 r 



birth - 
30 months 



"^cognitive developrtjcnt 



Instrument consisting of many manipulative items 
used to assess the child's abiBties in problem, \ 
^^ving, imitatipn, object performarf|ey object 
nfrcept and language skills. ^ - 



'Examine 



I>etroit Test of Ueaming Aptitude 

• / ; 

. Bobbs-Merrill Company 
^ 4300 W. 62nd St^ 
. - 'O^fianapolis, Ind 46206 

# Subtests: ^ 

Verbal absurdities 
Verb^ oppotites 
• AucBtdry a^ttention spanior related 
. ^rds . ' , - 

Au^ory attention "iBiym for unrelated 

^iCis % ^ 

Oral comihiissiens 
/ * * l^ocial Adjustments A i^B 
, Free association - 
/'^ Orientafion ^ 



Llieneises and diff< 



3-17 years 



cognitive developflkent" 



A series of subtests which allow the^xaminer to 
assess the chiW's visual auditory and cognitive 
thought processes in order to pinpdnt specific 
learning deficits. « 
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Test 


Age 


Type 


_ Comments 


Kooftitz Child Deyetopment Pro^gram 

Psychblogicdl Services 
12031 Wibhire Blvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 

•t 


1-48 months 


cognitive, l^uiguage, motor and 
personal 


' ' '. ' r-?T 

;A behavior rating scale jKlministered by parents, . 
teacher or the^^nsts during a child's normal 
activity, grtablishes leveLof functioning in gross 

^and file motor, social emd language'skills. Text 
preselfts devebprnent^d actK^s appropriate for - 
use with hearing and viMff^mpaired children. 


McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities . 

Psychological Corp. 
^ 757 Third Ave. 
. New York, N.Y. 10017 


' years 


0 

cognitive, perceptual and motor 
development ^ 

> 


An instrument used to measure general cognitive 

functioning as wefl as fhe child s strengths and 
. weaknesses in verbal and perceptual per- 

fonnances.' Quantitati^ reasoning, memory, 
""motor development and laterality skills a^e abo^^ 

exewnined. 


MerrilKPalmer Scales of Mental 
Development ^ 

Stoehing Company 
1350S. Kostner Ave. 
Chicago, ID. 60521^ 


^-71 months 
- /' 


cognitive development 


The scales assess, not only the child's cognitive 
abilities, but find and gross motor skills in a very 
gq;ieral manner. Comprised primarily'of per- 
fcHtnance items, some of whk:h are timed, this tod 
is verj^wseful nonverbal chikiren. Provisbn 
is made for a chikl's refusal of an item or for a 
necessary omission of an item. . 


Blind Learning Aptitude Test 

University of Illinds 
702 Race St. 
Urbana, DL 61801 

^ 1 


6-16 years 


cognitive development 

* 


Tactual test fot blind chikiren designed to assess 
processes and operatbns necessary to learning. 
Stimulus niaterials are not verbal in nature nor are 
vevbal responses required. The test items are in • 
bas-relief form, consisting of tk>ts and lines. Child 
does not Vieed to kn0^ braille to take this test. 
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Age 



Type 



Comments 



Hap^ SCaie of Inteliigenee ^ 

Psychology Research 

Box 14,*Technologs^ Center 

Chicago, E 60616 



16 years 
to adi^t 



c?Dgoitiv^ devebpment 



A tactual adaptation of the WAIS. 




Hayte Bnkt 

Howe Presrof 

Perkins School for the Blind 

Watertown, Mass. 02172 



3 years • 
superior 
adult 



cognitive ckvebpment 



An adaptatibh of the Stanford-Binet for bli 
individuals. 



Ifchaviofal Characteristics Progression 

Santa Cgruz Co. 
Office of Education 
701 Ocean St.^ Room 200 
Santa Crm, Calif. 95060 



all areas of development 



Sequential chart of various developnr^ental 
donvains, including orientation and mobility 
Strands. 



Uzgtris-Hant Ordinal Scates crf 
Psychological Development 

Uzgiris, l.C. and J. McV. Hunt. 
Assessment in Infancy. Ordinal Scales^ 
of Psyc^fohgical Development Urbana, 
111.: University o? Illinois Press, 1975. 

45 



birth ■ 
2 years 



cognitive devebpntent 



Series of six ordinal scales based on Piagetian 
observations of sensory nrtotor schemas. Con- 
cerned with the hierarjchi2ut interrelationship of 
achievements at different leveb. Six scales include 
visual pursuit and the permanence of objects, 
tmitaticn, object conc^t, construction of object 
in siiace, casuality, nteans for achieving d^red 
enviromnent^l events and developnr^ent om^emas 
relating to objects. 



Test 


Age 


Type 


Comments 


Banc Concept Inventory 

Foiiett Publishing 
Dept. D>!. 

1010 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, 01. 60607 ' 


kindergarten- 
2nd grade 


concepts vocabulary 


' Consists of 10 very simply drawn pkrtures used to 
assess chiW's knowledge of pronouns, present, . 
past and future tense prepositk>ns and adjectives, 
as weB as understanding of subject and precbcate. * 
Assesses not only language concepts but also 
auditory d^riminatk)n, sequencing and / 
expressive language. ^ PV ' 


Concepts 
Psychological Corp. 
757 Third Ave. 
New York, N,Y.J0017 
and = , 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Aye, 
LxRitsviUe. Ky. 40206 


kindergarten- 
^na graoe 


concepts vocabulary . 

> 

m 


/ 

Assesses' bfieginAij^g school chiWrerh's/KfKwIedge 
of frequently used bask: concepts essential to 
success in an academk: setting. C^i^ts of 50 
items concerning space, t'lvne and guantity. 
Recently adapted for totally blifid chiWren. 


Environmental Prelanguage Battery 

Charles E Merrifl Publishing Co. , 
1300 Aium[>r, 
Cohimbus, Ohk>^16 


12-18 months 


language devebpment ^ 
* 

9 


Designed for use by parents, paraprofessienals 
and teachers for the^assessmmt df chiW*s verbal 
ahC gestural imitatidn abilities and ^xpressk>n of 
ope- and emerging two-word constructk)ns. 

/ 

' / 

,./ - - 

/ 


Environmental Language Inventory 

Charles E Merrill Publishing Co. 
(address above) 


one- and 
t\M>*word 
utterances 

4 


idnoudop dpuplncvnpnt 

f 


iriiwHHvt; ossessmeni oi mc hSiKj s appucduon Oi 
semantic grammatk:al rules in t\M^£nd three*word 
utterances. The chikls expressive ^Kguage is 
assessed in imitation, conversation, and play as 
he or she is provkled witfi contexural and non- 
linguistic cues. ^ ^ - 
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Test 


Age 


Type 


Comments; 


GATE Gestural Approach to Thought 
and Expression 

Child Study Center 
Peabody College for Teachers 
Box 158 

NashviDe, Tena 37203 


birth ' 
2 vears 


language development ^ 


A nonverbal scale designed to assess the manual 
culu ^jv^iuioi Luiiuiiunicaiive anempis or muiti- 
handicapped children and the prerequisite skills 
for singing. ' / 


nHnois Test of PsychoBnguistk: Abilities 

University of Dlinois Press 
Urbana, III. 61801 

Subtests — 

Grammatical x:iosure 
Manual expression 
Verbal expression 
Auditory sequential memory 
, Auditory association 
Auditory reception 
Auditory closure 


years 

• 


language development 
• 


r—l"' — r 

This instrument yields a dizlgnostic picture of me 
child rather than an IQ. Probes^child's abilitie^-f 
to use language processes on a receptive ,and( 
expfessive basis. Purpo^ of the text is to xkledf 
specific learning disabilities basic to learning' \ 
disorders. 

/ 

■ ^ ■ / 


Laura Lee's Developmental Sentence 
Analysts , 

Lee, L. L. Development^ Sentence 
Anafysis. Evanston, HI.: Northwestern 
University Press, 1974. 


2-8 years 


language development 

> i 


Anedyzes childreti's spontaneous speech samples 
into eight major syntactic categories to derive ap 
sentence score comparable to^ norma/ language 
development. / 
« ^ / 


* 
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^ Teat 


Age 


Typ< 


. Comments 


Receptive'Expressive'Emergent ^ 

Anhinga Press 
550 Park Ave. E, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

• 


birth 
3 years 

i 


language develofWlent . 

J 

* 

• 


Primarily an interview scalei REEL assesses child's 
comprehension and expression |pf early language 
skills. The scale reveals any differences that may 
exist between the infant's -GA and combined 
receptive-expressive communication age. 


* Receptive Eicpressive Language 
Assessment for 'the VisuaUu Imnaired 

r 


birth - ^ 
6 years 


language development 


Assesses receptive and ofJcpressive language of 
visually handicapped children. Items have been 
adapted to the auditory and tactual modes. Taps 
morophok>gk:al, semantic and syntactic 
structures. 

• 


Sequenced Inventory of Communication 
Development 

University of Washington Press 
Seattle, Wash. 98105 


448 months 


language development 
• 

* 

• * 


Comprehensive scale of receptive and expressive 
language development. SICD surveys awareness, 
discriminatk)n, understanding, imitatk)n, 
responsivene^and spontaneous language pro- 
duction. Afv-afticulation scale is also provkled. Is 
completely adaptable to totally blind childreK 


\ 

Children Move to Learn 

Communication Skill Buikiers 
P. O. Box 6081 
Tucson, Ariz. 85733 


head 
control ' 
walking 


motor development 


Provides guidelines for observing head control, 
reaching and grasping trunk control, sitting, early 
mobility and walking skills. A devebpmental 
program is provided. 
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Test 


Age 


Type 


Comments 


St^ord Function I>evek>pmental 
'Assessment . / ^ 

Bleck, E. E. and D/A. NagcL PhyskaWy 
Handicapped Children: A Medical Aths 
for Teachers. New York: Grunc and 
Stratton, 1975. 


birth « 
10 years 

i 


motor develc^ment 

• 


This very detailed sequential scale offers behavioral ^ ' 
tasks for evaluating both fine and gross motor 
skins. Gross motor skills include strength and 
coordination, locomotion, balance, eye-foot 
^coordination dnd visual motor-upper limbs. Fine ' 
nrK>tor skills include reach, carry and bilateral 
coordirwitk)n, prehensk)n, thumb-finger manipula- 
tion, gfasp^placement, release and eye-hand 
coordination ard graiphics. 


Bayley Scales of Motor Devebpment 

Psvcholooical Com ^ 
(see previous pages for address) ^ 


birth ' 
30 months 


motor' development . / . 


Assesses gross and fine motor skills^of infants. 
Provides developmental age levels for skills such 
as head* control, sitting, walking, climbing, jumping 
*and Arisual motor integration. % 

! 

1 


Frostig Movement Skills Battery 
• 

. — « 


6-12 years 


motor development 


An iristrument designed similarly^ to AAU scales 

used in Oublic schools to assess r^husirAl rtpwoloru 

merit. Items of gross and fine motor skills include 
tasks requiring speech, accuracy, endurance, 
balance, coordinatton and flexibility. 

. 


4hc Body Image of Blind Children , 

American Foundation for the Blind 

15 W. 16th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

*• 


5 years up 


nubility, laterality 

/ ^ ' ~ 


This scale assesses basic directionality and body 
image concepts essential to the development of 
^efficient mobility skills. 

5.i 
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Age ^ 


* Type 


^ t Coiriments 


Peaboay..M0bilit^it 
Jpabo{i}r^j|fe^forireacJier» * 


mufti- 

han<iica^6d _ 

• 


mobility ^ , 

• 

• 


• — V — * — " - 

Kit consists dfour manuals thart help the teacKfer 
assess motonllfills,^ conceptual and ^j^sory 
development in n:iultihan^capped cftildren^ 

lb . ■ 


-"^Adaptjve Behavior Scales • ' 

1 tMI t MU n ••OO^^ir Id ICO 

•* 13241 NdrthupVVay 

BcUerue, W^h. 98005 " . 

' \' - ' . - ^ * 


3 year - 
'adult * 
<^ • 

\^ 

■ / 


social de^ebpment 


A social scale standau^dized on mentaUy^etaFdeck 
chiWren, is divided iqto two sections-Aidep)crfdent 
functioning and aberrant behavbr. Criterion- 
referenced checklist is nrrost helpful infleterminirig 
whether a chiki has coping skills to exist outs^e 
an institutional settfng. \ ^ 

/•• V'"'.- ,■ ■ ' 


i^kelar^^llage Adapti^^l>av^r Grid , 

Lakeland Villaoe ' ^ ^^B' # 
M«dk:al Lake, Wash*^R 

j \ - ^ ft , 


^^^nionths ■ 
'^6 years 


^Bocial'Self dev^pment 


Allows the^aluator to derive d^yelopmental levels ^ 
• for areas such as eating, dres^ngvtoile^g, « 
groomir^, mobility, reaction, socizi^^siL^^ 
behavior control, all of which ^re ^^inal^ed. 

^ ^ . \ 


MaxfieW Buchholz Scale of.Social^ * 
Maturity for Prescho(* Blipd vhildrcn 

..American Founcbtion for the Blind 
15 W. Ibth St; 
• New Vork, N.Y. 10011- 

■ ' '-if-' 


0-5*i;ears > 

4 


soci^ devebgnr^t , 
« $ 

: 


Adaptatk)n of the VinelarxlCcial Maturity Scales 
for blind chiklren evaluates CTiiMren in ap^ pf ' \ 
general motor development, dressing, eating, \ 
locomotipn, socializatbn, communk:ation and X. 
occ\it>atk>n. • 

* * 
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Direct Service 

A student may beinvolverfin one or. all delivery modeb, depending on abilities and needs. These modjBis maybe 
effectively set up on a continuum as the chid gains skills and independence. 

All teachers of th^ visually impaired should be able to act as resources to local administrators. 

• In addition to services listed in further sections, these additional services may be asked of the teacher * 
Consultant for vision screening programs 

^ Speaker at PTA meetings and parent discussion groups 

^^esource person for high school students int^^ed in careers in special education 

^Discussion^leader on topkrs related to visual impaimient (attitudes toward the handicapped, learning skills 
of daily Bving without vision? etc.) for children at all gra^ie levels 

Member of or eopsuftant to a diagnostic team in special education ^ 
Community referral Jj^ent for problems related to visual handicaps 

All teachers must work cooperatively if visually itroaired chiWrcn are to benefit from services rendered by 
*the special teacher. ; 

• Teachers of the visually impaired shouW render tfie foltowing services. 

Identify and serve chiUren whose visual handicaps prevent successful f unctiorfing in a regular school program. 
Place chiUren in appropriate educational situation. 

Self-contained program. ^ 

Resource 

^ Itinetant " , ^ ' ' ' 

Identify alj visua|j^impaired children in area, recfording their names, ages, schools.- grades and degree of ' 
visu^ impaintp)t^y^ . ^ • 

CheckVecor^ for cause of visual impairment, name of doctor and date of last e)lam. 
Write I^P. 

Mdke regular teachers aware of the role of special education teacher, strengths and limitations of visually 

impaired chiW and materials available to aid visually impaired children. 

■Ni . • . 

According to child's need, provide large print materials, braillewriters., typewriters, recorders, bw viston 
assessment and aids. ' 



Orient studf^fts to new schools and rooms. 
. Introduce students to new teachers? ^ ^ 

Check wfth individual responsible for transportation to and from school. . \ 
Order necessary materials from APH. 
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^ Return materials no longer in use. 
Special Materials and Equipment 

• f^ederal Quota AOocation ^ ■ . 

AW chiWren whose viSion.comes within the definition of legal blindness are registered by their school system 
through the tSeorgia Department of Edifcation to be jncluded in the Federal Quota Allocation for legally 
"t)lind chfldren. A credit alk^cation. based on^ per capita allotment for children under instruction on the first 

*From-lV/»n YouHaveA VtsuallyHahchcappedChldIn YourChssroom Sugges/wrw^Teachers/' Anne Lesley Com arxil^ 

39 57 , , . ^ ' ' 



Monday in January, is set up on the books^'f the Aniencan Printing House for the Blind. It is against these 
credit allocations that thfe Georgia Department of Education authorize^ shipment of books anchnaterials for 
the use of local schools m the education of visoally impaired cWidren. * ' r 



• Library for the Blind ^ ' - \ 

. . . V . • / 

All books and materials are circulated through the Library for the BlincU 050 Murpf^y Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
^ 30310. They are returned to this same addre^ as soon as th^schol^s finished with them for circulation 
to other visually inripaiired children. . * ' - i 

. ^ ' ' ' / 

• Tejctbook Funds^ ... y 

Local textbook funds may be used for purchasing books and maters for visually impaired chiUren. 

• Services » ^ ; * i \ 

School personnel should register with all national agencies and organizations that provide materials and 
services to the visually handicapped. List of agencies niay be obtained by writing the Consultant for Visually 
Handicapped* Program for Exceptional ChiWren, Georgia Department* of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 30334.* 

• Special Notes • • ^ , * * 

Repair of braillers , ' > . ^ . - ^ 

Braillers which need^repair^hould be shipped directly to the American Printing House for the Blind. They 
should be shipped markecTTree for the Blind,*' but should be insured for $100. Post Office Receipt retained 
until the brailler has been returned teethe schbol system. Braillers should be listed by serial number ^n a 
standard book order form» with a statement of the problem needing attention; e.g., "keys stick,*" "rubber feet 
need replacemenf" The book order form shouki be mailed to the Consultant for the Visually Handicapped, 
Program for Exceptional Children, Georgia Department of Education. A duplk:ate copy shouU be enfbsed 
with the brailler, which should be well packed in the box in which it was originally shipped. Cost of repair 
will'b^ deducted from the federal quota account, "fhere will be no cost to the school system for repair. The 
brailler will be returned directly to the school ^systejjn when repair has been completed. 

APH Instructional Matenals Reference Center ^ 

The Instructional Materials Reference Center at the^I'Vmencan, Printing House for the Blind maintains a 
central catalog listing of volunteer-produced braille; large. type and recorded textbooks. Commercially 
produced large type textbooks and supplementary Vcading materials are included. It is possible to borrow^ 
buy or have reproduced texlbooKs whith are listed m the Instructional Materials Reference Central CBta 
A listing of commercial firms which produce large type books and other instructional materials mav 
. secured from the Instructional Materials Reference Center. > 

The Consultant for Visually Hasfxlicapped will kx:ate textbooks through the Instructional Materials Reference 
Center Central Catalog and will help school systems to borrow copies whenever possible. Purchases can be 
made Ihrough regular text(^k fur>ds. . • , • 

Georgia Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped ^ 

The Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped maintains the cpllection of American Pnnting House ' 
braille and large type textbooks purchased by the Program for Exceptional Children. These may be.borro^d ' 
bV any school system for use during the school year. They miist be returned to the library at the end of the 
school year The school superintendent should designate one person to be responsible for ordenng and 
returning textbooks which have been borrowed. * 

In addition to textbooks, the Library for the Blind has collections of braille, large type and recorded library 
books and .supplementary reading matenals made availdpte by the Library of Congress.' These materials 
vare available to all visually and physic'^lly handicapped ch^dr^n - , , ^ 



.Other Sources of Materiab ^ a. 

Textbook funds may%e used to purchase large type books available from an increasing number pf publishers. 
Requests may be nruKte on regular textbook order forms submitted to 

« 

Geprgia Professk)naI Textbook Selectk>n Committee 
l^ivision of Currkrulum Devebpment 
Georgia Department of Edy&tion ^ 
Atlanta, Ga. 30334. 

Library funds can be used to purchase supplemental reading books in lai^e type for school Kbraries. 
Re^ttration of Legally Blfnd Pupib 

The federal govemment provkles an annual appropriation under the "Act to Promote the EducatkMi of the 
BHnd" for legaDy blind chiWren (visual acuity of 20/200 or worse) registered with the American Printing House 
for the Blind. 

In Georgia the federal quota registratk)n is administered by the Program for Exceptional Chikfren. School 
l^enw arc requested to register all*legally blind chiWren who are enroll^ in school on the first Monday in 
January. Forms are sent to systems in December and must be completed and returned to the Program for 
Exceptional Children^ by February 15 each year. * 

- Federal quota funds are deposited with the American Printing House for the Blind and an alkxaton account 
is made for Georgia chiMre n who have been registered. Against this account, books and matcrriak are 
purchased from the Pri^Milpuse. 



Boflks purchased from the American Printing House fc5r the Blind are shipped to the'Library for the Blind arid 
Phjmicdly Handicapped for processing and cataloging. They are then shipped to school systems by the 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. This process usually takes about two weeks. 

All books must be returned at the end of t;he ^hool year to 

Textbook Consultant 

Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped ^ 
1050 Murphy Ave., S.W. ^ . 

• Atlanta, Ga. 30310 ' ^ / ^ 

If packages are marked "FREE FOR THE BLIND" no postage is necessary. . ' 

4f a textbook has more than one volume all volumes shouW be shipped together when they are being returned 
to the library. School systems will be expected to replace lost or missing volumes. ' ^ 

Sample pages of letters and forms are included for purposes of mfonnatwn. Changes each year are minimal 
based on instructbns rec^ved annually from the American Printing Hpusc for the Blind. 
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CHARLES JIbDANIEL 
Slate Siipeniiteo<ient of Schoolt 



STAT^ OF GEORGIA 
DEPARTMENT OF -EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF INSTRlJCTIONAL SERVICES 
STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
ATLANTA 30334 

/ 

December 8, 1978 * 



LUCILLE G. JORDAN 
Assocute State Superintendent 



Dear Superintendent: 

^^^/^t^ necessary to register with th1-s office each legally blind 
child who Is enrolled, as of January 2, in your school system. Legally blind 
children are those whose visual, acuity falls within the definition of blindness 
(central visual acuity of '20/200 or less in the better eye with correction and/ 
or correcting glasses or a periphera-l field so Mntracted that the widest 
diameter of such a field subtends an angular diSnce no greater than 20 
=dtfgrees) and \«iho are enroll e«Mn the, public school on the= first Monday in^ 



January. For each child so registered, the Federal 
.<the American Printing House for the Blind, Loufsyil 
1110.30 per child, under the "Act to PronetfS^Vd 
^ The^ Federal Quota Funds represent ainfeQ\t 

braflle and large type books^sp#c1a«%tK^\lla. 

aids for Georgia's legaj^ly" tTiiw^cJWtlVcVVl 

If the legally blind 
in your system, plea 
form. If a student lis 
please Include the na ^ 
Interest to" you to know 
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^mment deposits with . 
"Kentucky, approximately 
~ n of the Blind." 
lich we purchase 
" r educational 



»d in 1978 are. still enrolled 
Ie^fte»''w1th new admissions on the enclosed 
. is no 'longer enrolled in your system, 
reason for leaving. It should be of special 
the Ameridan Printing House is now able to supply 



.certain materials for use by preschool and nursery school age children, provided 
they are attending a formally organized educational or training program ; 
therefore, these children should be registered along with students in — 
regular school, population. ' • ' , 



youV" 



The enclosed cards represent the children registdrecTin your area for 1978. 
If these children are still in your system, please be sure to include each of 
them when your register with us this yearj If they are no longer in your system, 
please advise us of this also, and, give us any information you may have as to 
where they mi^ht be located. ^This does not mean that these are the only 
children in your area who can be registered. Pleasje ^d any additional legally 
blind children who qualtfy for this registration. Do not return the cards. 
They are only to aid-in your identification of children. 

Any visually impaired student who has not had an eye examination this school 
year should be examined now. Jn order 'that each student's fi,le is up to date, 
we are requesting a copy of the current eye. report for each student registered. 

■ - . ' \ ' 

- ■ so ^ 
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System Superintendents 

Special Education Directors/Coordinators 

Page Two 



Please return one copy of the completed forms, by January i], 1979, to: 

* 

Isabella C. Holmes 
Coordinator, Physical Handicaps 
Program ♦for Exceptional Children 
Sftate Office 'Bull ding 
Atlat^ta, Georgia 30334 



If additional forms are needed or you have any 
knoM. We do appreciate yo|ur help. 



at 



LGJrIkm 




please let her 



Si^p^rlntencten± for ^ 

structional Service* 



Enclosures: 1) Superiiitendents - Instructions » registration fomit eye fonns» 

' • cards 

^ 2) Special Education Directors - Instructions^ registration forms 

3) Vision Teachers - Instructions » registration forms 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



REGISTRATION OF BLII^D PUPILS, AS OF JANUARY 2, 1979 
FOR PURPOSES OF THE "ACT TO PROMOTE THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND" 



For Public school students. Insert the name of the school system pupil attends. 
If It is a city or county system, abbreviate "Jcity" and "county" as "bo." 
For private or parochial students , insert the name of the school (or school 
system; pupil attends, using abbreviations if necessary. 

^' /"P^^'^ School Grade ; Note that. Federal law dkinitely timits all 
registration to pupils of "less than college grade'^but makes no restrictions 
as to whether they are attending public, private or parochial educational 
institutions. Further, since the Printing House is now able to supply material? 
for their use, preschool and nursery school age children may be reg4stered, 
provided they are attending a formal ly organi " " ^ ~ 
■This DOES NOT Include programs which provide 

All students must" be classified as 
such terms as Sophomore, Elemeota 
the requirements of the comp 
as follows: 



zed e'duc 



H 




lal traiajng program . 
)r educational programs 

level.. DC NOT U^e 
In order to» meet 
d .^e i ndi cated 4 



12 



PG 



AD 



V and 

Reading Level 



NG and 

Reading Level*, 



For Ji^^tfdr\^tfn or other preschool organized classes, 
whiclijQi/ludis reading readiness work and work that is 
more advanced than nursery school, but not the equivalerit 
of first grade. 

For grades 1 through 12.^^^ditionany, if puj^^re 
not reading at their actuangrade levels, this information 
should be indicated as 08-04, ot-07, etc. . 

For post-graduate ^igh school program of less than 
college level. 

For adult trainees if^ rehabilitatipn^centers. 

0 

\ 

For pupils of school age pursuing vocational training 
rather than regular academic studies; list approximate 
reading ^rade level, e.g., V-9, etc. 

4 

For pupils of normal intelligence : 

"ai Attending programs without conventional grade 

designations; where the child»*en progress at their* 
own rate of speed in learning; indicate estimate of 
reapling grade level, e.g. NG-01 , NG-e6, etc. 



Instructions for Regtstratibn 
Page 




CP ^nd 

Reading Leve\ 

OB and ' 

Reading Level 



PH and 

Reading L^el 



MR and 

Reading Level 



b. For neW) children In residential and other schools , 
.who are placed In special qlass until they have 
• acquired the skills for a regular classroom 
placement; Indicate estimate of reading grade level . 

NOTE: Thi^ does not Include the n^ntaTly^rg^ded, 
deaf/blind, cerebral palsied^, slow learners, 
•nd other multl -handicapped pupils.. 

For cerebral palsied children, PLUS reading grade level, 
e.g. CP-04, etc. ^ ' 

For the deaf-blind. Including hard of hearing^ and 
visually handipapped, followed by reading grad e levels 
e.g. DB-06, etc. • 

For physically handicapped, to be /used in designating 
orthopedically handicapped pqpfmonly (whether in 
special class or not) , .foW wSd^ reading grade leveU 
e.g., PH-06, e-tc. 



For mental 
folli 



and educ^le, 
level , e.g: MR-02, 
be determined, use 00, 



LD and 

Reading Level 



SL and 
Reading Leve^ 



HH and 
Reading Level 



Ing learning disorders-.-perceptually 
hanjyci(J|^, Emotionally disturbed, apljasic, etc., 
^oljOMiid by approximate reading grade level , e.g. 
LD-05, etc., '■ ', 

For slow-learners, but not severely mentally handicapped, 
followed by approximate reading grade level , e.g. 
SL-04, etc. , '~- 



For the multi-handicapped, having more than one handicap 
in addition to blindness , followed by approximate 
^ feeding grade level . eTg. , w-03, etc. If a readi ng 

level ca^t be determined, use 00, e.g., MH-00. 

In giving the pupil's grade, never use the word "special"; be more specific by 
using the various classifications noted above. 

-When giving reading -levels, DO NOT give RR (reading readiness or PP (preprimer) 
ratlier, use 01. 




2. Eye Specialist's Report on Degree of Vision : When possible, visual a 
reading must>6e given in terms ot distance on the Snellen Chart— for each 
separatetV ^.D. , right eye and O.S., left eye). 
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Instructions for Registration 
Page Three 



\ 



NOTE: 



Registration for purposes of the Federal Act must be restricted to 
pupils with central visual arcuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
th^ ! 2<5°h!1^!"^ ^1""! ? Pe'-^Phe'-al field so contracted that 

l^^VJ^lL^ ?^^'' °^ 'h"'^ ^^^^^ '"'^^^"^^ ^" «"g"lar distance no 
Greater than 20 degrees." 

*° requirements of the computer, the following terms 

and abbreviations must be used: -unuwing terms 

5/100 (or any 'distance reading 20/200 or less on the Snellen Chart). 

f?P]^^i)°; ' V^^iia^aculty can be recorded at any distance. The numerator 
IS the distance at which the test has been Completed. ThTdenominator is the 
'l^.^'L^i* 3/200 , 5/190, 10/40. However, since the 

standard for vision recording is 20 feet, one must be prepared to convert an 
unusual test distance to the standard. *It is easiest to use 5 or 10 feet - 

"k1"?«^!^ ^ converted to 20 by multiplying numerajpr and denominator 
py. ^ or 4,' 

•examples: . 5/100 =» 5x4 = 20/400 

'TUCfxT 

10/100 ^ 



.NOTE: Acuities Wss 

VF'^5 degrees or any res 

NIL ' 
ENUC 




WIO = 20/20 

Piot^convepted. 
Jeld of less than 20 degrees, i.e. VF 20 degrees. 



PROS'. 

ANOPH 

LP - 

LPP 

SHAD 

FORMS 

OP 

HM and 
Distance 

CF and 
Distance 



totally blind 

enucleated - eyeball removed ' ■ 

prosthesis - artificial eye , 
anophthalmus - absence of true eyeball ' 
light perception ' " * 

light perception, and projection ' 
sees only shadows > 
sees only large forms 
object perceiJtion 

hand movement, . PLUS DISTANCE , e.g. HM-3ft., meaning -hand «)tions at 
three feet 

count fingers, PLUS DISTA^ICE, e.g. CF-1 ft., ''or CF-5Mn., meaning 
counts fingers at! foot, or counts. fingers at 5 inches. 



Even though a child is non-communicative or non-responsive, there must be a 
verification of legal blindness as noted above. 
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Instructions for Registration 
Page Four . 



3. Primary Reading Medium ; To indicate the primary reading medium of each 
cJU/Td, simply Tnsert an X in the proper column, i.e., Braille. only, Brail le- 
/^nd-Large-Type, Large- Type, Large-Type and Regular- Type,- Regular Type and 
lAjral. The last designation is, of course, for those students who do not ' 
/read either Braille or any form of type, including nursery and preschool 
/children. In this coIibui, instead of Inserting an X, use T (open reel tape), 
C (cassette), or D (disc) to indicate which is used most. 

If the child his no primary reading medium, you should check the medium used 
most often. DO NOT check more than one medium. 



For nursery, preschool, and kiiidergarten children who have not yet learned . 
to retfd, check the column under which he/she will most litely be classified 
in the future. 
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GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
ATlXnTA 30334 



of Instructional Services 
n of Speci9l Programs 
Prog(am for Exceptional Children 



Charles. McDaniel 
State Superintendent of Schools 



REGISTRATION OF LEGALLY BLIND STUDENTS (IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS) AS OF JANUARY 2, 1979 



. School or Agency 
City or County' 



Date 



Signature 



1 





NAMES OF STUDENTS . 
(Iist^lphabetically. last name first) 


Reading Grade 


4^ Grade or 
Class Placennent ^ 


See Item ii-Attachment 
Eye Spectal irt Report j 
on Degree of Vision ^ 


Braille 
Only 


Braille & 
Large Type 


Large Type 


Regular 
Type 


• 

Aural 


Left 














r 


\ 
























































r 

« 














• 
































« 













































FOR YOUR FILE 



FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. KEEPONE COPY 
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-SIAIE_OF GEORGIA 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCAT 1^17 
OFFICE O^INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 



/ 



CHARLES McDANIEL 
SUte SupeiMteiKlent of School! 
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MEMOi^NDUM 

TO: 

FROM: 



SUBJECT; 



STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
ATLANTA 30334 

March 19, 1979 



System Superlntende 

Lucille.^. Jordan 
Associate State Sup^fntendent 
for Instructional ^Servl ces 

Instructions Pertaining to 
for the Institution of 
of Congress "To Proroo 
March 3, 1*879 ( 20 '' ' 



LUCILLE a JORDAN 
>Associate State Superintendent 



< 



OivOctober 1, 1979, a c 
be established on the boo._ 
each state department of ed 
individual departments. Th 




Tangible Apparatus 
ions of the Act 
approved 



on a per capita allotment, will 
PHnting HouS'C' for the Blind for 
^kovering all children registered by the 

„ ...-^^^^oyotment is detemrtned by multiplying the base 

per capita rate (the total appropriation made by the Congr^, divided by the 
tot«l registration of blind pupils) by the number of pupils registered^y the. 
indivldua state departments of education, schools for the blind, comrrissions ' 
for the bl.in<l and other agencies serving the blind. . Each agency is notified 

°r.35^. °^ October 1 each year. The approximate allocation per 

child IS $100. ■ - , • 

It is the responsibility of each state department gf education tg coordin ate 
allotments .of credit 'to the various public and private sc hob! programs whose 
legally bliridjchildreh it has registered with the Printing House, and to 
handle all arfno^cements to the schools themselves. Orders for materials to 
be supplied on federal qijota accouhts must be sent to the American Printing 
House for the Blind^by tie State Department of education* or its delegated 
agent, on order blanks' provided for this purpose. 

REQUISITIONING MATERIA|.S •„ , , .-■ 

To requirftipn the materiaJs, the school or. system should make order in' 
triplicate one copy wi>1 remain with the school or the person designated 
to be responsible for the school or syS^tem; the other two copies are to be' 
sent to the Textbook Librarian, Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, 1050 Mmrphy Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia 30310. Orders will be 
dieckftd against the "State textbook collection which is housed within the 
facilities of the general library. Additional or new materials Can then be 
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March 19, 
Page Tvto 



1979 



Ofily for children 



ordered from the Amerifc&n Printing House for the Blind 
determined to be legaWy blind, -t 

Upoo receipt of orders "approve^-by th^. State Department pf Education, the " 
.Printing House will m^ke shipment, to the LiBraj^ufor the felind and Physically 
Handicapped, where they are processed anct-^tfiensertt to the schools or systems 
r'eques ting materials. ' ' . < ~ 



CATALOGS 



A complete set of Minting l4ouse catalogs includes "braille books and the 
copies, braille music-, large.type boqks ( including* short- run copies)? tal 
books. Recorded Educatiorial A-ids. to Learning (REAL) and :i^gibl« aids. If. 
yo^ do not have a complete set of catalogs, you may request them from the , 
Aojerican Printing House for the &lind or fom -the Progi(a^r exceptional 
Children, Gqprgia Departifient of Education. 



PREPARING ORDERS . 

1. Please hav^each|t*r re 
^books' and fffilerial^ 

2. '. For Pfmrian Printj 
' f<3f<ins for each cate 
- and at the top of each 

on that form. ' If maga 
prepetre a. separate, set 



TIME FOR' ORDERS 




rfllcB^H 

IkiRlp 



review 
whi 



UAL 
9-80 school 



ORDERS 



for 
year. 



se a separate set of oriter 
^ nes, tanglbliB apparatus,, etc. , 
'enter the category. of items appearing, 
oniered (weekly, monthly, or talking book), 
jrs fol*^&*filjjiia.i 1 i ng address. 



In order fo meet the Printing House deadline, orders should be sent to the 
State Library for the Bl-ind and Physical Ty. Handicapped no later. thBrt * 
May 31, 1979. J f . 



RETURNING ORDERS ' . " 

All books and. educationa; aids that .WILL.4WT BE USED for 
term should be boxed, labeled FREE MATTER FOR THE BLIND, 
Libriry for the Blind and PhysicaMV Handicapped, State?")! 
Education, 1(^0 fjM^'Phy Avenue,. S^T.-, Atlanta, fieorgiS;.'^ 



the 1979-80 school 
and sent to tWe 
epartufent of 
310. 



Direcotrs/Coordinators and teachers should look CAREFULLY Ix needs for^the 
I479-8O schoflfterm evaluating the kinds of materials ordered. The enclosed 
instructions and ^procedures, outl fned herein are applicable for any future 
orders. 



6a ^ 
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March 19. 
Page Three 



SPECIAL- NOTE Ta DI|ECTORS/COORDINAfoRS ' • ' 

Your assistance vrfll be appreciated In' dissemination of this Infoopatlon to 
i-iU schools/school systems i*1th which you work, as It Is very Imptfrtant 
to the education of visually Impaired children and for wise uie,of federal 
quota funds. ^ ■ - 

LGJ:Tkm 

Enclosures » 




A 
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INSTOUCTIONS FOR ORDERING SPECIAL BOOKS AND TANGIBLE APPARATUS ' 

FOR VISUALLY IMPAIRED, STUDENTS ♦ - . •■ 

' . . 

1. An ey^port must be filed before any materials can be obtained for a child 
^e re^rts may be obtained from the State Department of Education, Program * 
for Exceptional Children.* - : 

2. Fill out the book order form irv triplicate' (DE 700). Keep one copy on file 
in the local superintendent's office.' 

^* IL Jjling an «ye^report with your first request for materials. senH 

two (Z) copies of the forms along with the eye report directly to Mrs. Holmes.* 

t * 

4. If The child's eye report is already on file, send the two (2) copies of 
the order form to. the library.** ' ^ 

5. PLEASE FILL l)i THE FORM COMPLETELY., A properiy^ll Led in order formVeceives 
Immediate pcocessing, incomplete order forms .will be returned. 



i6. Please list Braille, large type or tangible ap( 
, forms, as many titles as you can fit on a 
' is not known, see S-D. 

7./ (.ocate the APH*** catalog ordp 
instruction f 3. ) 



8. If you cannot locate 
locate the book el sew 



a. 




Braille - enclose a 

transcribing by a voTtmffeer when sn|jL4rVo' 

The book wiJJL^ returned to you in usable condition, 
can be serit as early as April 1st. 



separate order 
'APH catJ^log" number 



number, see 



brary wi 1 1 attempt to 
peed the*process: 

* -* 

print cdpjt in GOOD^ ondition for i)raine 
iTSfeer becomes available. 

Braille titles 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Large Print - enclose a copy in PEBRECT condition ,for photo-enlarging. 
This copy must be taken apart and will be' returned in usable^ condition. 
Since large print tends, to be exorbitantly priced, the library has 
purchased an enlarger and will usually recoirmend that a copy be enlarged 
on premises, hence the request that you automatically jsand your order 
form along with the book. 

Music_ - The Division for the Blind mafntains a free National Library 
Service forihe use of blind and partially sighted music "students. % 
^Matertais^nd services provided include brSi lie- music. and brail Te 
books about music, large pr<int ;^usical scores, and music instV-uction 
on cassettes- and records. For special titles call Music Section 
202-882r55OO ,or write LibraryS)f Congress, Divis-ion for -the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, Washington,. D.C. 20542^. , ' 

A title without an APH order oumber must te on a separate order form . 
Only one tiiie to an order torm, preferably placed inside the frdnt 
^ cover ^of^e reggrlar print copy which you are sending.- ' 
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9'. Orders for-Ojooks and tangibles lasted In the APH' catalog for the followirig 
school year should be submitted by May 30 (see 6 for non APH materials). 

10. Orders placed over .the telephone are not permitted. However, you may call 
in to determine if the book is in the library's collection and/or on the 
shelf. But you must actually order it in the conventional manner. (Please 
be reminded that July through September are our busiest periods and calls 
should be limited to urgent matters only.) 

11. problqTB should be handled through the vi-sion teacher or director of 
special edijpation with whom each school coordfUtes its actfvities. 

Directors of special education, vision teachers and regular teachers are' 
encoura-ged to visit the Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped in 
order to better acquaint themselves with the materials available in'the 
regular library collection^ not just the textbook collection. Remember, 
the textbooks are a separate entity whose only connection with the library 
is that the two collections are housed in the same building. Ihe stydentS ' 
are, eligible for both services' simultaneously. This invitation is cordially 
extende'd to any teacher who wishes to be informed of thesje services although 
on- premise selection will be restricted. 



12. 



13. 
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Other Sources- of Information 

The Library for^^ttlT^l ind has col lections^tfTTH*^ 
books and supplementary readirvg 
individuals .and institutions. Ine 'tinv'teM mRT\ 
provide the jame services 'exce|>$ V^KJ N^L \\1 tbra 
from the Atlanta Region^kOffij 





raille, recorded 
to Eligible 
nters fn Georgia 
must be ordered 



of recorded textbooks oiv 
on a free-loan basis for 
$3.00 for their catalog, 



14. Recordings for the BV 
reel and cassette tape! 
a period of one year, 
but it is well worth the^ 

Please note books are to be returned at the end of the .settool year or after 
the stud>nt has completed the text to the Library for the Blind. If renewal- 
is necessary, please put the^jiew or old student's name on the book invoice* 
(mailed each in*Way.) ' ^ 41^ 

^ .> . ' • ' 

a. Blue labels are provided to you for returning books (they are not to 
be used for mailing .letters, book order forms, etc;) If textbook has 
more than one volume, all volumes should be shipped together. 

b. Books borrowed from out-of-state agencies must be returned at the end * 
of the school year. They are not renewable. 

With yourr cooperation, we can improve the textbook service. . 



**Textbook Division 
.JLibrary for the Blind and 
^ Physic^pl'ty Handicapp^ed 
' 1050 Murphy Ave., S.W.-;- 
- Atlanta 30310. 



***5mvican Printing House for the Blind (the usual source from *^hich texS^oks 

\and tangible -apparatus arO^urchased) 
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ORDER FORM FOR^SPEblAL BOOKS AND TANGIBLE A»>PARATUS 



FOR. V46UALLY- IMPAIRED STUDENTS 



Typ» of WktftS 
Lafgi Typt ( ) 
BraiHt { ) 

Taogiblt ^ ( ) - 
Not in catalog ( ) 
(Itanv not in APH catalog 
mutt be fitted indivi dually 
on tiparate order formtJ ^ 



R^rt 'frcxn 
Name of child 
System 



. (eye specialist) v 

Age 

Grade _i 



School Address . 



DEPARTMENT QP gPUCATtON USE ONLY 
Order Numbar Date 



Approved. 



Pederal fur>dt 



Approved by 



Fill in all informrtion for orders from APH catalog.^Fill in only starred.C) information whe^ attached to a book for photo enlarging or braille Uan«:ribing. 

Send all orders to Jmitfhnnk niwi$ion. Library for the B'^**-^ ^^'^ " — * - • — — 7^ » » 

iYSICAL i4ANDICAPS. 



«r^«. T I. r.- • • ? . . ^ ' **M^M ai»iu..cu iu o uww TOT pnoxo enlarging or Draiiie uanscribin^ 

THE ^RmNA^Ps?^*-^^^^^^^^ Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, 30310. PLEASE FOLLOW IN^RUCTIONS DISTRIBUTED 





t ^PH Catalog | 


— ^ ' — — — ■- , 


Book Grade 
^Lever 


Number 


Title or Other " Material Requatted Including Serret Name* 


Copyright 
Date 


Edition 


Price 










\ 


- " 
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Related Services Sup^rt Personnel 

M2my school systems rely on the help of community volunteers and aides to transcribe educational materials 
into braille and large type, to record* textbodks, daily class needs and current events. Such help enables the 
leaching staff to spend their time in professional instructior). 

Braillists who have completed the Library of Congress course for transcribers are eligible to be members of the ^ 
National Braille Association and to be listed in the Library of Congress list of volunteer transcribers. In addition, 
the Library of Congress has a course in braille proofreading, a very necessary part of any transo*ing service. 

The mobility specialisl^r the resource/itinerant teacher will help the student learn the layout of th6 school, 
building and grounds so that he or she may effectively travel independently within the school. Aft^ several 
weeks, nx>st vis^ually handicappea students will be able to travel without help to classrooms, l^eteria, 
restrooms and playground. 

The guidance counselor, school nurse, physical education teacher, offkre secretary, lunchroom staff and 
others not only should know there is a visually handicapped student within the school but should be given 
•some interpretation of the way Wl or she functions The special education teacher piay consult with any 
school personnel regarding a relevant problem. 





' Chapter VI , 
Program Evaluation 
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Evaluation Form for Vision Programs 



System 



EvaluatoKs) 



Areas of Evaluation 


Strengths 


Weakness|& Needs 




1 OrmniTiitM'ui 

a. Class schedule (resource, itinerant, preschool, 
multisystem and self-contained) 

b. Who can theJeacher turn to for support - 
principal, counselor, special education 
cooroinator, leaa teacner, etc.r 


% 


ft 




2. Curriculvin, Methods and Materials 








— \ 

3. Facilities i 


\ 






4. Placement and Removal Procedures 








5. Eli9n>ilitv Criteria , ^ , * 








6. Integration Into Regular School Program ^ 

a. How much do special education students 
participate with regular education students? 

b. How are they reintegrated into regular programs? 






■« 


7. Identification and Referral 

a. How effective are these in the (^nioo of the 
teacher and principal? 

b. How well do teachers and principal understand 
these procedures? |^ ' / 

8. Staff Development 


• 


• 

r 


4 


9. Support Services 








10. Transportation ' ^ * 

(where appropriate) ^ * 


• 



:Er!c 




Evaluation Form for Vision Teacher 

System ' 



Evaluator(s) 



Areas of Evaluation 


Strengths 


WealThess and Needs 


Methods for Improvement 


1. Objectives 

Development of specific behavioral objectives * 
designed to meet the n^ds of individual students. ^ 

2. Teaching Techniques 

Appropriate teaching methods, media related to 
objectives, communicatK>.n with learner, reinforces 
efforts of learner in instruction and planning, knowledge 
of subject areas. 

3. Specialized Techniques 

'Braille, mobility, vision, stimulation, acquisition and 
• use'of special materials, (Optacon) adaptation of 
regular nuiterials for use with visually impaired 
students, counseling. 

> 

4., Organization 

Time, space, materials and equipment for instruction, 
record kecpjng. 

5. Communication Techniques 

Support personnel, administration, regular classroom 
teyrher, community, parents, other professionals. 

6. Flexibility v » 

Adjustments in instruction to changes (curriculum, 
ftnvironn)ent, world conditions). 

* . • * 


<• * 

«> 


i 


* 

• 



7'J . • • "■ 'so 




Student AsscMment 

Due to the variaMf in the s»uatio^f each learner, the staridardization of an assessment checklist could not 
be developed. ^ areas of evaluatfSn of the visuaUy impaired student by the teacher wiU be widely varied 
according teethe objectives of each child. The suggestions listed below are intended to be only a guide for 
these assessments. Not all competencies have been hoted nor is it expected that all Students will be assessed 
in each area. 

• BraiHe skills 

• Mobility' 

• Optacon 

• Independency in classroom \ 

• Operation or machines (typewriter, speech Plus, etc.) ^ , - 

• Viston stimulation * 

• Academics • 
Aj2^ptive behavior 
Sociahskills 
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^ProfeMion^' Organizations 



J. 



«■ » 



^Association for Education of the Visually 
'Handicapped (AEVH). 

919 Walnut St,' ' , ' ' . 

Philadelphia, Penn. 19107 ' ^^..^ i 

Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
. 19&0 Assoc^tion Dr. ^ r ' 

Rcston,Var' / 

Arperic'^n Xssociniiotf of Workers ft^rthe 

• Blind(AAWB) ' 
1511KSt.,N.W/ » • * ^ . 
Washington^D.C. 20(JD5 • ' \ * * 

rican CcuncQ fo^^the ^ind, Inc, , 
New England Building ' ' * - 

ka,Kaa 66603 

Georgia Lions Lighthouse FoCindatign- 
. 300 W. Peachl^ N.W. , J • . 

\ .Suite 216 ^ ' / 

• Atlanta, Ga. 30308 

* . ^ * 

Lions Internalional 

Tffi R Michigan Ave. ' 

Chicago, 01/60601. • " . > ' ^ 

National Eederation of the Blind^ * 
: 524 Fourth St. ' ' ' ^ . 

, Des-Moines, Jo«?a §0309 ' , 

^ Na'tK>nal Soci^ for the Pr^liitnti^df^indness 
^ 7^ Madison Ave. 

• New^ork, N.Y. 10016 " / * \ ' 



" NASDSE (National Association of State 

Directors ef SpecU Education) 
^1201 16th%VN.W. 
""Washington, D,C. 





Natinal Rehabilitation Assartation'^RA) *, 
1522KSt..N:W • ■ .. 

. Washingt6n, D.C^OOOS ' ^. ' • . 

Association of,VolM|feer Bureaus of Americel 
'- 345 East46th St. . 

■ York,. N^Y. 10017 i " / 

American' Federation of Catholic WoMl^' 
i for, the BKnd - . ' W 

. -154 E. 23rd St. -. ., * ; • 

Hew Yorl^ N.Y, 10010 ,^ - . - 

■Easftrn Corifer^^ bf Rljk^itatic^ Teac'hers 
- of.theBlin?^ 



I 



f 



P 



111 East 5^St. * \ ^ • ^ 

, - New YorX N\, 10O22 ^ . ' i 

v^^^National Aid to Visually H^dicapped, Ipc. . 
I . '32ai^-B^boa.St. - ^ • 

^ San Fr^cisco, Calif. 94121 

' Telephone Pioneers of AmeHCa 

; 195 Broadway 

/ New V(<k, N Y, 10007 

^ *# • • • ' 
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Community Organizations . 

Most of th€ local civic organisations are willing to^assist the visually handicapped to some degree. Bebw'is 
a partial listing of thes^ivic organizations. ' , ■ ' * 

Garden Ctibs of Amejica ' ' . League oN^fomen Voters 

Jaycces " • * ♦ ' / 1 • Women's Club . • * ' * ' ^ 

Lions Club ' ' " Young Women's Club of America 

Masonic Lodge . Young Men s Club of Arrferica 

Moose Club . * ^ ^ Parent^eacher Association - . * 

Rotary Club . Local Church Croups , - 

KiwanisClub . ,NAACP f \ 

' Optomist ^ ^ SCLC - So4them Gbpian Leadership Confer^ce 

P<s . ^ Arts Council—- ™ ^ - 

American Legion • , . Boy Scouts 

•Veterans of Foreign Wars / Girl Scouts 

Disabled f ' . Campfire Girls 

Available to each community are the following services. • 

Crippled Childrens^Knic' • ' Youth Development Center 

Mental Health Clinic Vocational RehabflHation Services 

Area Technical School , . . ^ Crisis Intervention ' 

Day Care Paqilitiei^^ 4 ^ ^ Ennfployment Services 

Drug Abuse Programs - Work Incentive Program . ' ' 

Family and Children Services ' • Comprehensive Education Trairiing Act (CETA) 

, Health Clipic ^ ' . ^ ^ ' 

The organizations and agencies listed should be found in your local phone book or t|ibugh requesting phone 
irtformation. . ^ » * - 

• ' , « ■ /r 

State Organizations ... « . ^ 

• ' Centers for Severely Emotionallv EMsturbed 

• ^ * (Psychoeducational Center Network) 

* ■* * 

The SED centers are multidistrict programs des^ned to serve a low incidence population. The projected popiila- 
:tion for SED is one half of one percent (.005%) of the population ages iero through 16. There are currefitly. 
24 centers, each with satellite services, providing nonresidential, commuj^ity-based services iRcluding diagnostic 
educational, psychobgicah and psychiatric assesrtnent; remedial services suchP as -special education classes, 
Inilividual an4/6r group therapy and parent services. ' ^ 

Edth center is responsible jor 'servjng childi:en, ^s zero through 16, who are severely Emotionally cfoturbed 
""or behaviorally disordered. The major admission requirement will be the presence of an emotional or behavioral 
di^^der severe enough to require a special child treatment program or a special education program riot 
available in the pulilic^^^^hosr^^ Children who have mild^nrKxlerate behavior problems or 

dis^:iplirte problem^iire not eligible. The&e children are characterized by ' \ . 

• severe ertiotionSI disturbance suchifs, b\^t not Ilmitedio, childhood schizophrenia, autism, ^vere emp^ional 
• deprivation and adjustm^rit reactions; k . ; "^^^ 

• severe behavioral disorders such as^ but not limited to, neurological impairment, culturil and developmental 
de»rivatioit ^ ' -\ 

\ \ . 

• severe schodl-related maladjustment such as,, but noirWWfi^.to, behavior, socialization c^munication 
and academic skills. * ' \ 

• ^ ^ / 1 ' • " f 
At all centers, referrals will be accepteci^frofn^ but not j^ited tolearly childhoAl pl^gram^, private day care 
^programs, community service centers, Avell baby clinics, kindergartens, phJ)Iic schools and other child-$erving 
a^ncies, parents and physicians • ^ ' 



For additional>Tformation. contact the State Coordinator. Centers for Severely EmotionaUy Disturbed Geordia 
Department of Education. State Office Building. Atlanta. Ga.' 30334 or call (404)'656-6317 



Georgia Leaniing Resources^ System 



Georgia Learning Resources System 4GLRS) mairifains an instructional rnaterials oenten where special 
educators can preview a^ borrow materials. The <:ollectK>nWludes diagnostic materials, teacher training 
and professional matenals aiW child use instructional materials. Materials are loaned on a short-term basis 
to provide educational intervention for particular children, to Be used b|y teac^hers for trial or preview or to 
help facilitate selection and purchase dtfcisbns. • . ^. ^ 

GLRS provides in-service training through workshops ?nd conferences on effective use of mec^ia and educational 
djuipment, new teaching techniques and methods and innovative instructional materials. Every effort is made 
to provide workshops which directly relate to the identified needs i>r interests of^each school system. 

GLRS-maii^rf a videotape collection of outstanding special education workshops which kiaye been conducted 
throughout Georgia. In additiorf, exemplary 'soecial cbssfiDoms cap be videotaped. These tapes may be. 
bocpcived folr workshops, in-service meetings ^^ndividual pre\A^ng. ' • 

GLRS sponsors various specjal injects to inWoduc€ innovative' ideas ^d materials being used successfully 
wifh exceptional childrerT across the natbrt. The Select Ed Prescnptive Materials Retrieval Sy^em, Computer- 
Based Resource Units (GBRU), Educational Research Inforniatiorr Center (ERIC), Materials 'Analysis and 
Reirievah System (MARS) . and the Master-Teafcher Mocjel are some* of the educational innovations which 
GLHS has introduc^(^o Georgia educators. ^ ^ , 

GLRS acts L an* information interchange network. Infoimation ife disseminated to special educators about the 
varioos area^ exceptionality, ab<5Ut 15i^am5 and servicesoffered foexcephonal children irt'Geor^ an^ 
about meetings and conference^ of interest to special educators. ^ 

GLRS prpvides information and i^oferral for ^diagnostic services and educational planning for the severely 
haikbcapped child ^ )^ . ■ • 



State Schools 



There are 
located 



ire three^We operated schools for exceptional children. Theib are the Gjeorgia^hool for the Deaf 
in Cave Spnng, Georgiarthe Georgia Academy for the Blind located in Macon, Georgia and the Atlanta 
Area School for th^Deaf located in Clarkston, Georgia ^ * 

.The Georgia School for the Deaf is a residential program' serving deaf children kindergarten through twelfth 
grade For further information and application pT^^edures call (4(A") 777-3310, or write 

' Superintendent 

Georgia' School foV the Deaf ■ . 

P O. Box 98 • ^ , , 

^ . Cave Spring, Ga. 30124 - • • 

\ .. \ . 

•The GeoriteciAcademy for the Blind consists,of two campuses The VineviHe Campus is 'a re^ential sotting 

serving visually impaired children grades kindergarten though twelfth. 

» * 

The Shurlmg Campus is a\ residential setting for multiply-handicapped a^cs 5-21 For further information' 
regarding either campuf cajl (404) 744-6083, pr wnte . ' ^ * * 

Supjentiterjdent ' . * ' 

Georgia' Afra^emy for tjie Blind ' ..^ * ' ' 

2895 VineviHe Ave. ^ ' 3^ ■ \ ^ 

Macon, Gef' 3 1204 * ^ " ^ ' • * 



T 



The Atlanta Area School for the De^ is a,da/^ogram servirig the mptro Atlanta arca^Currently, pr^chool" 
through tenth grade children are being served- For information on the Atlanta Area School for the Deaf call 
(404) 656-7077. or write • " . 

Superinterxlent ^ ^ 

'Atlanta Area School ^or the Deaf • , * - 
• 890 N.Indian Creek Dr. 
% * Clarkston. Ga. 3002f . • ' * " 

The state schools are administrat^by the Office of State Schools and Special Services', Mr. Peyton WUiamg Jr. 
Associate Superintendent. . * - , • 



i 
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Geoi^b Academy for^fae Blind ' 

Th€ Gcorgit Academ^^ fort the Blind as an extension of the Georgia Department bf E4ucation is fhe state 
residential school foe visuSIV impaired school-age children. "Qie school is viewed as an^altemative. appropriate 
piaceqient for visually imp^ed children and young adults who can benefit from variety of services. The 
Academy's purpose is to supplement existing services and to provide a total educational progranjin conjcJnctJon ' * 
with a home life program when an appropriate educational pjacenr^nt js not ^^D^bleat^e locaUevel. The • 
Academy s relationship #nth^'ther schools and agencies is bAd dn a spirit of cooperation Which provides 
the best, most appropriate placenr^nt for the persons to be served! - " - 



The referral and placement of an individual at tHe Academy is a joint deci 
when appropridle, the LEA and the Academy. A child^is an appropriate refe 
criteria for e^mission. , ^ 



ision am< 

jffal if be. 



I among the parents,, the AM 
f beer she meets the following 

• Legal bhndness (no better than 20/200 central visual acuity in the better eye with te§t cQr^ep^lon, or a visial 
field of no more than twentj? degree arc); a person with no more than 20/108 dentral' visual acuity mau be 

^ considered, if the^ combination of visual factors is such thm the prospective sludcnf demonstrates Ina^flity * 
to make progress in the prospective student's local educational agenQ/. ^ * ' ^ ' ' • 

•^Tlje parents or guardians are residents of Georgia. . * ' ' 

• The prospective student has attained legal school age by September l of a given .scfcK)otv^V. ^ 
The followjng data must be submitted when mailing apphcatoh to the Academy for the Blirtd 

• The Academy application signed by an adult legally responsible for the stud^t. * ' 
^ •An ophthalmological examination completed by a qualified ophthalmologist withjji the past six mon^s. 

• A complete physical^ examination report completed within the past six nxTnthsV > / 

• Certification CA immunization * * 

• Supplemental medical; educ^nal and psychological 'data when such data are available ^ 

-,^eKthe referral is made and the appkaticyn data is received, a date for the psychoeducational evaluation is 
sch<3duled. The evahjatiQn assesses the chip's academic a^hie^n>ent and potential as wellas educational rteeds. 
Two weeks after the e\;^luatioh the parents, the child when appropriate, the local educational agency repre- 
sentatit^ and Academy teachers meet as the placement cefrnmfttee. The purpose of this meeting is to discuss 
the evaluation and results and to determine the appropribten^ss of the AcSdertfy a^ an educational placement. 
Onf e placement is decided, the Individualized iducational Prograrh is developed and due process procedures 
^e followed. , ' . ' * 

A variety of services is provided to enhance devetopmentah opppmiryties of tbe visually impaired individual. 
These services include programs offered at the Academy and cooperaHve'programs with other academic aT)d 
• vocational programs in the Ibcal community. The major areas of Servfce are descnbed in ^e following section: 

E/ementary and Secondary kcgd^mz Progrom?~The Georgia AcSdenAr the Blind p'r6v4des educational 
services to- those students cafjable of learning througjh (he traditional giaided processes. An ungraded early 
childhood program provides a diagrfcstic teaching penbd. Early childftood^dfcK^ors wo^k cbsely with parents 
• ' _ to develop positive attitudes toward children and to^iWll realiitiaexp^tationa concerning the assets and 
, liabilities of each child . , . ' ^ * ' • .\ 

' VocQt\onQ\ Educafion^Opportunities for skills dev^pmeTjt ^e avaHaWe m the ^reas ©f wood and mctaf 
, working, piano tuning, chair capmg, horticulture. hJ^n)e^onomK:s, small engine repairs, home Repairs, 
. secretanal skills aiW general business ic^tion. In ai^ition to^tWsc areas, there is a Career Educatjon/ 
Awareness Ppjram which is a part of the early^^^ldhood/elem^ntary, secondary and vocational curnculum. 

A sophisticated work study program is coorcfinat^4?y^tf1e vc>catK>nar education supervisor and vocatonal 
. instructors This progranri provides vocational/<5ccupatKJndl counseling and work training experience. The 

m program offers job opportunities botb On artdyaff cam6«(fr4o th^|pia)ority 'of.high school students ^ 

Home Life Prosram— Children and youn|^dyis live in cottage settings and are placed irt small family type 
units by chronotogKral age, ability and soc^J fnatunty. Eight separate hou^ng units ejwsts for'srimary inter- 
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mechalfe and senior students. The Home life program ts staffed by twenty housepar^its, utility workers and 
recreation personnel. 

, There is considerable interface between academic, vocatKDnal, recreational and work study programs. The 
home life program also provides services to parents through workshops and individual counseling. 

Program for Multihandicapped—Th^ program for the multihandicapped endeavors to provide education 
>^ arvd training expenencer for visually impaired multihandicapped children and young adults in the areas -of 
language anct. social skills development. In addition, prevocational skills are taught. 

The Health Services Program— Staffed by a consultant physician, registered nurse, health technician arvd five 
licen^d practical nurses, the health services program & an adjunct to the hogpe life program and functions 
to meet medical and health care needs of visually impaired and multihandicapped children. The facility is 
J|gnsed by the Georgia Department of Human Resources, Hospital Section and operates 24 hours per day, 
4|^H|n days per week while students are on campus. 

• ^^geathn-rProgram^T}^ aspect of campus life endeavors to provide social, cultural andv^ifer^tiorial 
erffKhment to students. Both on and off campus activities are planned. Special emphasis is givenlQ organizing 
weekend activities which supplement athletic competipon and teacHer'sponsorcd social activities. 

* ^ . 

Staff Dev^opment^/^n extensive formal and informal in-service educational program fohctiphs for professional 
faculty and support personnel and for paraprofessionals. Traditional graduate^tevel course leading to degree 
and^ certification are routjnelujj^ered by the University of Georgia, Georgia State University, Mercer 
University and Macon Junior pftlege. The staff development program is available to interested professionals. 

This aspect of servfce to students includes guidance counseling and testing. In addififn,. psychological services 
*ar« provided to students on a consultant basis, including annual psychoeducational evaluation. Guidance 
personnel coordinate evaluations, staffings and placements. The guidance j)rogram interfaces With home life 
activities in personal aryfi social counseling, with the vocational programs, and the motivational wage work 
component and with the early childhood, elementary and secondary academic programs. * 

.p)e' social worker-p^jcnt ediltator is rcsponsibte for liaison4o parents and for providing for parent-onented- 
^ workshops. The counsebr and parent educator coordinate activities with state and area human resource 
' ageTKies on behalf of parents where the interest of residential studaits is best ^rvcd. Pupil personnel services 
are an integral luocli^nof the schools education arxl training programs, psychological services to Students 
families and to mMical services. 

Additional services include a naturcjl liaison between the Academy and the Georgia Department of H^marv 
Resources, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. The Macorf Area Counselor for the Blind is charged with the 
responsibility for contmuous'planning of vocational opportunities for Academy students. Under this umbrella, 
the' Georgia Rehabilitation Cour\selor at Warm Spnngs, the various factories for the blind and other regional 
rehabilitation and heafth facilities are available to Georgia Academy . for the Blind students. Programs are 
t plann^ for individual students in conjunction with parents and VR counselors. 

. Gooii^ll Industries of Macon has provided occupational/ vocational evaluation and work station opportunities' 
for Academy students Several post graduate students who are making the transition from the Academy to the 
^ommurflty ai^tvployed during the school day. Contractual agreements are made from time to time for work 

' prp^Juction «Wn the Acaidemy vocational training program. 

. , Merc^ University has been instrumental in offering course work toward advanced degrees. Several tajented 
. .^academic students have also attended Mercer through the early admissions program on a part-time base.' The 
' ^ Acaderqy cooperates by allowing students preservice education and experience. 

^ : The*Comprehcns!ve£mptoyment and Training Act (CETA) office has been instrumental in funding vwrk study 
positions for A^:ademy students on the Vineville Campus. These job opportunities are a supplemertt to the 
. , ^.vocatiohsil prograin{s) and hc^ve been made available in the summer n>onths af well as the regular school term. 

A cooperative program with the Bibb County local school system provides opportunitiekfor students to 
compete academK^ally and vocationally with their sighted peers Elementary and high school stiWnts attended 
classfes daily through mainstreammg efforts. 



The Academy considers itself a resource td parents, student^ and LEAs in the educatiori of th6 visually 
handicapped. Materials, staff development program, psychoeducational evaluation ^nd other services are 
available to populations other than those dirgctly as^iated with the Academy. - » , " , 

Additional information regarding the services programs offered at the Georgia AcademtTfeNhe Blind may be 
obtained by calling or wntmg Director, Georgia Academy for th^Blind, 2895 Vineville Avenue, Macon, Ga, 31204 
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There have^beeji four hiStoncal phases in the status and treatment of the blind in society— ^paration, ward 
status* self -ehiarKipationibnd integration * * ^ * 

In primitive s^ieties arw even in early Western giulizations, 'individuals who were un^le to provide fgr 
themselves were separatjed from thieir tnbe or group It was the accepted legal practice'dNivilizations such 
as Sparta, Athens and Ifbme to put to dejth children who were bom blind or with other defects. On the other 
hand, there were sorpe blind p«^le laancient tioies who were venerated by their contemporanes, asm the case 
of Homer. This veiie^^tion was the benevolent form of exclusion because it too removed the l^ind indiyidyal 
from society. 



^ The advent or monotheistic religions led into the second i^hase, in whichJhe bhnli were protected andregarded 
^ as wards o^4>ciety .Under ihe auspices pf the church, asylums and hospitals were founded. Sf. Basil e^^blishe? 
^ a hospit4nn Cappfadocia ip^? A.D to'whidk the blind were admitted. Howevef,^^fiAost^of th^ blind %ere left 
to a b^^r s bt^nd de^iended on alms from the church ^ ^ 

Fr^rti the.be^nniri^of the eighteenth peatury, blind individuals throughout the^ Western world acclHred an 
^ e^iUcatiorf an<i bepame outstanding in vanous fields of eijijeavor by their own effQrts. Among thSe blind> 
aelf-emarK:J|»tors were mathematician Nicholas Saunderson (1^ 1739) who beCanr^e a professor of mathema-" 
/ tics at C»nbndge; Francois Huher,> Ssjfcnatujralist, who specialized in life of bees, and Maria vpn Paradis, a 
Viennese who becarne fanxxjs as a siriJPbnd pianist The achievements of such individuals as these created 
^ .the preconditions for organized educadSonai facf ties \pj the blind. This ultinlateiy led to..the fourth f>hase— 
integration, for which we are still stnviWg. , * - ' , 

An important change has taken place in field work- for" the adult blind in the area of vocational rehabilitation 
In the past It was assumed that the blind couW dp only certain type^ of work. They were prepared to do this 
work 10 schools and workshops for the blind Thus, they were occupationally segregated. The present cfefy 
approach is to determine where the individual^ aptiludes ^nd interests he, to proC^e training in the kind of 
work for which he or she is best suited and then the individual in being placed in, the field for which he -or she 
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has been successfully trained TJlis afHptoach has resulted in increased occixpational integration. 

Now that blind individuals. are expected to fun^n in a sighted environnr>ent mobility is essential In the coursJ* 
of rehabilitation of war-bhndW personnel, mobility training techniques were d^^ebped The lon^ Hoover 

• cane, which functions as a probe and a bunriger, was used extensively (Hoover; 1950>.i MSbility ti^rrring is 
offered by an irKreasing number of agencies and schools as the most important technique for restonng lo 
blind persons a measure of mobihty freedom It is an indispensable^el^ment in increasing the independence^ 
of blind Individuals, promoting their integration into the nnainstr^m of society 

*- • ' - ♦ . 

Earty Education ^ ^ . - «^ « 

Valentin* Hauy established the first school for blind chiWren in 1784 in Pafes. Hauy s efforts guided by hie 
conviction that th§ education of blind children s^hould be patterned after that of seeing chiWren. Instruction 
at the institute folbwed closely the nnelhods and curriculum of French schools in general Hauy is also credited 
with invention of letters by feekng their embossed negaltveon the back of pages. He devebp«d negative type- 
casts which produced embossed characters It was not until 1834^t Louis Braille simpJified a touch adequate 
system of readir^g and voting for the blind Ha\jy set the example which influenced teaching and vocational 
^training in residential schools for many decades. Foltowing the example set by Hauy in Pans, schoo|3Jor the - 
blind were established in England ' ' ■* • 

• ; * • T - 

• *The first three great Amencan schools for the blind o^re four^ed^-afmost-the ^nne time The New England 

Asylum for the Blind (later named Pirkins Institute»and 'Massachusetts, Asylum for the Blind) was opened la 
Boston, 1832, the ^ew York Institution for Blind was opened in^l832 m New York City, and the Pennsylvania 
• Institute for Instruction pf Blind was opened in 1933 in Phila^lphia 1 ' 

The nrian who was tnstrumental in the Amencan movement that led to-the establishmerX of schools for the blirKl 
•was SamueJ Gridley Howe 'Howe s philosophy for educating .the blind is sumiWed as follows.--: 

• Each h\\x\^ chikl must be considered as an ihdjvidual and must be trailed in accordance with his or her 
f)er6on^if'*'abilit|^-djpd opportunity to use the training in the community/ 
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• The curriculum 'pf a school for the blind should be well roundcci and conform insofar as possible to that 
of the common schools. But, more music and crafts should be provided. 

• The main objective^ must be to train blind youth to be able to take their places as contributing members 
in the social and economic life of their hon^e communities (Karrell, 1956, p. 45).2 

Howe became a promoter of schools for blind children in other states by showing tfjeir legislators theacfJeve- 
ments of blind children brought up at hjs school. This resulted in the founding^ of the first state supported 
schools for blind in Ohio in 1837. ^ « /. - 

Howe's attitude toward residential sctooI living was that - ^ , 

^B.D^rcat establishrpents in the nature of boarding-schools, where the sexes must be separated; where there 
must be boarding in common, and sleepirig in congregate dormitories* where there tnust beVoutinc, and 

• formality,, and restraint, and repressiori^of individuarfifi^; where the charms and refining influences of the 
true family relation cannot be had, all such institutions are unnatural, undesirable, and very liabld;to 
abuse. We should have as few of them as is. possible, and those few shouM be kept as small as possible 

(p. 182)."3 

E^lucation facilities for bHnd children began to be available in the fonn of residential schools for two main 
^ reasons— the task of educating blind children appeared to be.sifc'h a massive undertaWng that only a 
completely bBnd onented school seemed to promise success; (2) public schools were not as common as they 
are today, nor did they have teachers tr^ned to relate to blind children and provide solutions to their educational 
problem^. In fact, residential schools proved effective and remained the onib medium for educating blind 
children for more than* 100 years. . /• >' f ' — 

Of the three great men who founds resid^tialjschools ior the blind - Hauy, Klelh 3ndlHowe the last two 
considered the education of blind ch^n in regular schools. Johann Klein in 1810 advocated that places be 
reserved fdr btmd children in the local schools for th^ seeing. - i ^ 

While some European countries experimented with the placement of blind stuidents in public schools, American 
education began to.devefop a system of brailfe classes for blind children irt ^jtagpHn 1900. Tfeirei factors 
which favored the establishment of the brailte classes m public schools were 

• the increasing integration of the blind into society- 

• the America high regard for public 'school education; 

• growing recognition of the importance of family life for the individual chiW. (LowenfieW, 1956).* 

After a period of initiah'growth of public school classes, the number of children attending them reached a 
plateau which lasted until 1948. Before 1948, less than 10 percent of all blind chikjren were educated in public 
school classes. At present 60 percent of all blind chiWren educated in the United States attend schools in their 
home communities, whereas 40 percent receive their education in residential schools. 

Within the public school, instead of placing the child in a segregated class for the blind, the practice today is 
to place the child in a cooperative classroom. That is, the chi^ partially attends a regular classropm and 
partially attends a resource. room s^ere he or she is given special instruction. / 

Residential Schools have also undergone considel%ible change, turning from cfosed^schods to opert schools 
which stress community cooperation, parent involvement and provide for exchange of students witb public 
schools as the student's readiness and the available facilities permit.^ 
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Accommodation — The aSjustment of the eye fdr seeing at different distances, accomplished by changing 
' the shape of the crystahne lens through acti9n of the ciliary muscle, thus focusing a clear image on the retina. 

Albinism — An hereditary loss of pigment m the ins, skinand hair; usuallyassociated with lowered visual acuity,' 
nystagmus and photophobia and .often accompanied by refractive errors. 

An^lyopia — Dimness of vision without apv apparent disease of the eye. ^ 

Aff^toi;pia Ex Anopsia Dimness of vision due to disuse of the eye, "Lazy Eye Blindness." 

Aniseikonia — A condition in which the ocular image of an object as seen by one eye differs in size or shape 
from that seen by the other eye. * 

Asthenopia — Eye fatigue cause^y tiring of the internal or external muscfes. P\ 

Astigmatism ^ Refractive erro! which prevents the light ra^s from coming to a single/fdcus on the retina • 
because of different degrees of refraction ip the various meridians of the eye. 

. Binocuhr vision^^ The abibty to use the two eyes simultaneously to focus on the same object and to-'fuse 
the two iniages into a si|^e image which gives a correct interpretation of its solidity and its position^n space. 

Blepharitis — Inflammation of the^margin of the eyelids, s ^ 

BHpdness — In the United States, the legal definition of blindness is central visual acuity of 20/200 or less ' 
in the better eye after correction or a visual acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a field defect in which the 
widest diameter of the visual field^ubtends an angle distance no greater than 20 degrees. Some states include 
up to 30 degrees. . ^ / ' ' ^ ^ ' 

C, CC (Cum CorrectiMi/- With correction — wearing prescnbed lenses. " ^ 

Cataract A condition in which the crystalline lens of the eye or its capsule or both become opaque, 'with 
cQnseqOent loss of \nsu^ acuity ... 

Central visual acuity, — Ability of the eye to perceive the shape of objects in the direct line of vision. 

Color deficiency — Diminished ability to perceive differences in color, usually for red or green, rarely for blue 
or yellow. . "^-^^^ 

Concave lens ~~ Lens having the power to diverge parallel rays of light, also known as diverging, reducing, 
negative, myopic or mirtus lens denoted by the sign — (minus). / 

^ Congenital — Present at birth. 

' Conjupctiva — Mucous membrane which liries the' eyelids and covers the front part of the eyeball. 
Conjunctivitis — Inflamnnation of the cfonjunctwa. 

Contact or comeallenses — Lenses so constructed that. they fit directly on the eyeball. These are used for 
the correctk)ft of ;/ision in spm*"cbses and are also used after cataract (lens) extraction to replace the lens 
removed from the ej/e They provide less distortion and image size difference from the otber eye than would 
spectacles ' - . 

Convergence — The process of directing the visual axes of the two eyes to a near point, with the result that the 
pupils of the two ey.es are closer together The eyes are turned inward. ' ** 

Convex Lens — Lens having powef to converge parallel rayspf l^ht and to bnng^hf m to^ focus, also k^own 
as converging, magnifying, hyperopic or plus lens, denoted by +. - 

Cornea — Clear,^transparen>portion of the outer coat of eyeball forming 'front of aqueous chamb^er. 

Corneal graft — Operation to restore visipn by replacing a section of opaque cornea with transparent cornea. 

Crystalline lens '-j- A transparent, colorless body suspended in front of the eyeball between the aqueous and 
the. vitreous, the function of which is to bnng the rays»of light to a focus on the retiha 

Cylindrical lens — A segment of a cylinder, u^|p the correction of asticjmatism, the refractive power of 
which varies in different mendians ^Ifm % ^ ' \ 

, . * m 
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Depth perception — The ability to .perceive the solidity of objects and their relative position in space.^ . ^ ^ ^ 

— Diiction — A stem word with a prefix to descnie the tjbflming or rotating of the eyeball (abduction — tuihing 
out, addCiction — turning in). ' v * ' ' ' 

D^exia — Inability to read which is apparently due to a neurological problem. * . y 

Enuc^tion —.Complete surgical removal of the eyeball. 

Eye dominance — Tendency^ of one eye to assume the major func tion of s eeing. Being assisted by the>.^ 
dominjpteye. , * ' ^ 

Held <rf vision — The entire area which can.be seen without shifting the^^ze. . ^ 

Floaters — Small parHcfes consisting of cells oriibtin which thove b4he vitreous. 

Focus — Point to which rays are.cqnverged after passing tRrbcigh a lens; focal distance is tb^ distance traveled * ^ ^ - 
- by rays after refraction but before focus is reached. , ' ^ * • . 



Fovea — Snriall depression in the retina at the back of ihe eye; Sie part of the macula adapted for most acute 
visioh. , / * c ■ ' , ^ ^ 

^ Fusion ~ The power of coordinating the images received by (he two eyes into a single mental ima^e. > 

Glaucoma — Increased pressure inside the eye; hardening oF^ie eveball caused by accumulation of aqueous 
fluid ip.the ffont portion. , ^ ^ ^ 

Iris - Colored, circular membrane, suspended behind the cornea and immediately/ in front of the lens. The 
iris regulates the amount of fight entenng the eye by changinqthe size of the pupa,' , - ^ - 

Hyperopia — A refractive error j/n which the focal point foiAlt ray/i^ behind the retina. 

Jaeger test^ A test for near vision imvhich lines of reading matter are printed in a siriesof various sizes df type. ' 

Lens — A refractive medium having one or both surfaces cuiVed.* \ * * 

' \ 

Ught adaptation — The power of the eye, tb^adjust itseif to variations in the^a^unt V lighT 
Light perceptidn (LP.) — AbiBty -to distinguish light from dark. 

Low vision aids — Optical devices of various types useful to persons with vision impairment. 

Microscopic glasses — Magnifying lenses arran^ on the principle of a microsco^^casionally prescribe 
for persons with very poor vision ' ^-^^ % 

Monocular vision — Loss of visiomin one eye. It, may have resulted from disease, injtiryX other factors. 
Loss of vision ih one eye does not reduce vision by 50 percent. While there is'toss of Cnsion of the affected side it 
IS not a loss of half of the visual System. The child will probably havfe the problem assodiated with the lack of 
binocular vision (the ability to AJse two «yes b focus 6n the same object). The child will judge distances 
inaccurately^ because of an inability to perceive depth. He or she may.disfike athletic- activities requiring the 
ability to judge distances /■ \, • > * ' ' 

Myopia — Nearsightedness — a refractive error m which, because the eyeball is.toojong in relatibn to its 
focusing power, the point of focus for rays of light ffom distai^objects (parallel light rays) is in front of the retina. 
. Thus, to obtain distinct vision^ the object must^bc brought neafer to take advantage of divergent light rays 
(those from objects less than 20 feet away.)' 

Wear point of accommodation The nearest point at which the eye carl perceive an object distinctly. 
Varies acconiing to,the power of .accommodation. \ . | 

Near point of convergence j- The nearest single point at which the two eye| c^n direct their visual lines, ' 
normally about three inches fram the e^ycf in ybung people. ^ * 

Near vision — The ability to perceive distinctly objects at normal readi^ig distance or about 14 inches from 
the' eyes. x ^. 

Near blindness — A conditk)n jn which the sight is good by day but deficient at night and ih faint light. . 
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Nystagmus - An myoluntary. rapid rnqvement of the eyeball; it hnay 1^. lateral, vertical, notary or mixed. 

Oqulist or Ophthalnmloght ^ A physician ^ an M.D - who specialized ip^diasnosis and treatment of 
defects and diseases of the, eye, performing sutgery when necessary or prescribing other types of treatment 
including glasses 

Oculus^ Dexter (O.D.) — Right eye. . 
Ocuhta Sinister (O.S) — Left eye ' ' 

r 

Oculus Uterque (O.U.) — Both e\^s.. * - 

Opthalmoscope — An instrument used in examining the interior' of tfie eye. 

Optic atrophy - Degeneration of the nerve tissue which carries messages from the retina to the brain. ' 

Optician - One who grinds lenses, fits them into'frames and adjusts the frames to the wearer. 

OpHc nerve - The special nferve of the sense*^f sight which'cames messages from the retina to the brain. 

Optometrist^^,Mc^nsed nonmedical practitioner who measures refractive errors - that-is. irregularities in 
the sfze or sliape of the^^^or surface of the cornea - and eye muscle disturbances. In his treatment the 
optornetnst uses glasses, prisnfeand exercises only. 

Orthoptic training - Seriesof scientifically planned exercisesfor developinaor restoring the n^il team"work 
of the eyes j . 

Orthoptist — One who provides orthoptic training. 

Portially seeing child - For educational purposes, a partiajly seeing child is one who has a visual acuity of 
20/70 or lessen the better eye after the best possible correction and who can use vision as the chief channel of 
learning. ' ' ft'^ * 

Peripheral vision - Ability to perceive thepresen^e. motion or color of objects outside the dire^rt lineof vision. ' 
Prosthesis - An artificial substitute for a missing eye pr other missing part q( the body. 

' Deviation in the course of rays of light in passing from pnfe transparent medium-into another 

of d»fferent density and/or determination of refractive errors of the eye" and correction by glasses. 

Refractivj erroN- A defect in the eye that prevents light rays from being brought to a single focus exactly 
on the retina. . . " _ , 

Refractive media - The transparent parts of the eye having refractive-power; cornea, aqueous lens and ) 
vitreous - / 

Retina - Innermost coat of the eye, forjf*d ofsensitive her\« fibers and connected with the opt'ic nerve. 
Retrolental fibroplasia - A diseair^ the retina in which, a i^ass of scar tissue fomis in back of the lens of - 
the jye Both eyes are affected inmost cases and if occurs chiefly in infants born prematurely who receive 
excessive oxygen. , • . , • . \ , • • 

Safety glasses - Impact-resistant, glasses availaSKdr both 'adults, ahd childrea wifh or without visual 
correclion for workshop or street wear protection.- ; • > % - 

Sclera - The white part of the eye - a tough covering whfoh, with t^e cbrnea forms the'external, protective 
coat, of the eye. ■ ^ - . , ^ 

Sne/ten chart ^ Used for testing central visual acuity. It consists of lines of Ietters,-num5lr or symbols in 
graded sizes drauhn to, Snellen measurements. Each size is labeled'with the distance at which it can be read • 
by the normal eye. Most often used for testing vision at a distance of 20 feet. 

Strabismus - Squint^failure of the two eyes simultaneously to direct their gaze at the same object because 
of muscle imbalance. _ . 

' • ' • ^ ' 

Strepht^mboKa, - "Mirror Reading" - A disorder of perception ,n which^bjects seem reversed, as in-a 
piirror. A reading difficulty inconsistent with a child's general intelligence, beginning with confusion between 
similar but ojjpositely oriented letters (b=d, q p) and a tendency to re^?erse direction in reading 
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Telescopic glaases - Magnifying spectacles designed on the*principle of a telescope, occasionally prescribed ' 
for improving very poor vision which cannot be helped by ordinary glasses. 

Vision — The art*or faculty of seeing; sight. 

Academic sityatio^l ii«ially present few problems, if the vision is still adequate in the good eye Care should 
be exercised. how^verXas the seeing eye is essentially "vwrking overtime" and may be subject to/origue 
Extreme caution, coupled with reasonable safety measures (safety glasses) during plysical activities, is 
^ntial to. prevent any accidental loss ofjhe remaining vision. Children with usable vision in only one eye 
should have periodic eye examinations, the good eye may lose its effective vision as a direct result of the condition 
in the nonseeing eye. • " ' 

. Eligibility criteria f^r visually impaired program includes visual acuity of 20/70 in both eyes with correction 
V the child has no vision in one eye and his or her visual acuity is 20/70 with correction in the othereye, he'or she 
— Awould qualify for visually impaired services. This is the case only if the visuaWuity is 20/70 or worse' in the 
better eye. . ' , • 

State eligibilitv critena for services to the visually impaired child generaUy leave out monocular cm^. A 
^ visual acuity of 20/70 or worse in the better eye with 'correction is required for eligibilitv for visual impaired 
services. ■ . ■ 

A child with 20/200 in one eye and 20/30 in the other is then ineligible. 

/ 

K you have a monocular child in your clas^oom here ai^lBhe suggestions. ' — " 

Proper seating arrangement in the classroom. ' ^ ' , ^ 

Proper lighting in the classroom. (The child might have special lighting needs.) 

Encourage the child to walk up to or move his or her chair closer to, the chalkboard if necessary. . 

Encourage the child to move freely to where an activity is occurring to use hands and remaining vision to best 
advantage. The child may wish to nnove closer to a chart or even sit on the floor. 

Time allowance for reading assignments should be adequate for each cl^ilds' Speed of reading. Extra time Ivill 
frequently be needed to compete assignments and exams. Allowing time and a hatf is usuallj/ considered 
acceptable. ^ 

Dttto sheets are son^times too light for the sighted children to read.. Duplications in black ink are usually 
easier to read, or you may need to darkpjj ditto sheets. 

Try not to stand with your back fo'.the'window^Glare and light will silhouette your demonstration and eye 
fatigue may occur. ^ 

Altow the student to stand ne^ or to the side of the demonstration, or to handle the materials before or after 
the observation period. 

^ Present visual-inforrhation and n^terials to the student on the side when vision is better. 

•All children are sensitive to pe^criticism. Yowr own ac«€i)tance of the visually handicapped chiW will serve 
as a positive example for the class. ^ » , • 



Reference: 

Bishop, Virginia E . Teaching the l/^ua//y bmtted Child, Crtarlcs C Thomas. Publisher. 1971 
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Ej^ Report for Chfldreif 
Witfi Visual Problems 

Blind and Pai:tially Seeins * 
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The fcdiowing form is a confidential medical record required* for entrance into the visually impaired program. 
It must be completed by a vision specialist— ophthalmologi$t/occulist oi optometrist. 



' — . _ ■ • 

CHIlDtB^ WITH OTHER THAN. USUAL VISION OFTEN EOSE PROSLEAAS FOR EDUCATORS. An, informaft«t rt- 
port can do much fo rtsolvt Hitst by InftrprttiDg tht ocular difficulty in f^ms that con be applied to the school situotion, 

A dwnging^and enlightened philosophy no longer segregates the child withiess than normal vision, nor does it be- 
lieve that he should be treated as on "eye cripple/* It is no longer believed tfior one soves sight by conserving It; In- 
tteod^ieye work is encouroged because it has been found tp result in greater proficiency. The visuol task is no longer 
made/4osier with special largor print If the smaller pcint can be reod with comparative comfort. It occenhiotes the posi- ' 
tive, the vision the child hoi, rather than stressing the visual tock. It recognizes that some children will need special edu- 
cotionai services. ' ' ^ ' 

Much superstition, idle talk, and odtdated ideas about the eyes still exist to confuse rhe educators. For example, 
reading In bed doei not moke one's eyes weak. Reoding in poor light in itself may not be comfortable, but i will not coi/se 
oivanic eye drangof, and there ore enough sound reasons for condemning long periods of television woffling than to 
tin eo ion it will ruin the eyes. > , 

This r^ort form is -suggested as a tangible means for the transmission. Hi understandable terms, of the visual po- 
tential of the student and as a source of information necessary for classification purposes. ^ 

' . : 

^ . ^^r^ Sloane, M.D., Otoirman 

f I^.S.P.B. Committee on Vision Screening 



* "PUmS Wrm SEVERE VISION PROBLEMS AFTER CORRECTION 

ARE ajytATEDETTHEIVINRISipamAL OR DAY 'SCHOOLS. > ' ^ 

When day school plocement is oppropriote, they ore port «f the regular doss pt^f^. Any needed odditionor edu- 
cohon servicw ore provided by a spedoily troineiT teacher, special materials ond equiptnent. • * . » 

Thosd who function with vijion ore encouraged, by all oppropriate means, to use their vision to Its fullest ca- 
pacity. Low vision ^s will benefit some. * . ^ / ' 

The eye report is used by school administrators gpd special teachers to osiist in the^determlnotton of;, 

1. the pvpirs educotiiMNii nee^* 

2. the type of educotionol placement - * 

3. educotionol planning #nd curriculum odoptation 

. « ' 4. the need for brge type print ^ 

3. the need for braille ^ ^ • 

J * 6. pupils to be report^ dl legally blind \o the American PrinHng House for the IKnd "5 

to qualify for books and equipment. • , r 
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EYE REPORT FOR CHILDREN WITH VISUAL PROBLEMS 
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ch 200 foot Mtor con bo rocognii*d as mimorofor of Uafiimn ond 200 as dindkninotor. (Exompks: 10/200, 3/200). 
h, not rocogniiod ot l foot rocord obbrtviotion for bost distant ^tion os followsi 
HM 



If rno 



fU 

if 

NEAR VISION. Uso stondard A JVU. 



Hand movem&its 

PBfcCBVES AND tOCAllifS UGMT IN ONC Ot MO«E OtlADJlANTS ^ 
POCBVeS lUT DO€S NOT LOCAUZE LIGHT . 
NO UGHT PaC»TION 

noiotion and tptdfy bnl difton^ of which pi0t con raod. (E«OBipl«:'l4/70 ot 5 In.) 



20/20 (fl.) 

20/30 

20/40 

20/50 

20/60 

20/tO 

20/100 

2P/120 
, fO/200" * 
12^/200 

•/2eo 

5/200 
'3/200 



TAIIE OF .AFftOXIMATE EQUIVALENT VISUAL ACUITY NOTATIONS 

Thoso notations sorvo only as an Wicotton'of tho opproximolo rtlotionship^botwoon ro- 
cofdlngi of distont ond noor vision ond^nt typo siz«s. Tho toochor will And in procHco 
that tho pvpil's^ooding pofformonco mKr vory censidorobly from tho oqOlvalonts shown. 



Noor 



■A 



U/\4^,) 1 
14/21 
14/2t 
14/35 
14/42 
14/56 
14/70 
14/14 
14/140 
14/224 
14/336 
14/560 
14/900 



2 
4 
6 

11 

12 
17 
19 
20 



0.37 IM.1 
' 0.50 
•075 

017 

1.00 

1.50 

}75 

2.00 

3J0 

6.00 

• 00 



% Con#ro/ Yimfal 
C IBcioiKy far Ntof 

100 

• 95 ' 

90 
50. 
40 

• 20 
15 
10 

' 

1 



< 3 
' 5 
' 6 

'8 
9 

12 

14 

\ 

24 J 



UsuoLTiy Tojrt Sfxo 

AAoil ordor cataloouo ' 
Wftnt odf 

Tolo p how diroctory 
Nowspopof toxt 
AdvHtoxt books 
CWIdron*tbookt9.12 yn 
Childron's books 1-9 yn. 

Largo typo Hxt ' ^ 



naDOFVISIOH. tocofd rosiHts 6n chort bolow. 
Typo of tost usod 




Toitobloct: Cotof{%)_ 

DI#OI>COls>; ' ' 



Toftoblobt Color(s)_ 
^ Dislonoo(s)t . 



Slio(s). 
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Appendix D • 
l^aterials and Supplies 
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[ Key to frequently listed asencieM 


' AFB 


Amcriczm Foundation for- the Blind 
15 W. 16th St. » • ' . ' 
•New York, N.Y. 10011 

/OlO\ QO>1 Ail OA 


■ \ 


APH 


Afncrtcan Printing House for the Blin^ 
1839 Fxirankfort Ave. ^ ' ^ . 
Louisville, Ky. 402D6 


i 


NBA 


National Braille Association . 
SSrGodwin Ave. 
Midland Park, N.J. 07422 




RFB ^ 

III u 


215 E. 85th St. 

Ne* York, N.Y. 10026 

(212) 751-0860 


4 

m 


"tsi 


Tetesensory Systems, Inc. I 
3408 Hill view Ave. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94304 
(415) 493^626 ^ / 


1 

V 

0 t 

1 


NBP • 


National Braille Pfess, Inc. i 
88 St. Stephen St. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 ' 




J 
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BraUle 

• Textbooks # 

. Library for the Blind \ind Physically Handicapped 
TextbooK Division 
1050 Murphs< Ave., S.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Howe Press of Perkins SchodT for the Blind 
1754^. Beacon St. 
Watertown, Mass. 02115 

National Braille^ess, Inc. ^ 
88 Saint Stephen St, 
' Bo.stori, Mass. 02115 

^ Braille Book Bank 

♦ • * 

Central Catalog of Vorunteer-Produced Textbook Materials 
Instructional Materials Reference Center for the Visually Handkapped Children 
APH (reference-catalog service) 



Central Index of Textbooks 
Xavier Society for the Blirxl 
i54 E. 23rd St. 

New York, N.Y.^10010 (reference file) 
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• Religious Matenals 

American Bible Society 
1865 Broadway , 
New York, N.Y. 10023 

'Catholic-Guild for the Blind . 
67 W. Division St, 
Chicago. 111. 60610 

Guid^post, Inc. • 
CamieJ, N.Y. 63U0 . 

Jewiih Braille Institute of American, Inc. 

110 E.m St, 

New YJ^N.Y. 10016 

John Milton Society for the Blind * " 
475 Riverside [Jr.* 
New York, N.y. 10027 

• Music ^ 
APH (Publishers) • 

Howe Press 
» Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown, Mass. 02172 

B^oMe, Music Magazirre 

Royal National Institute foMhe Blind 

224 Gjeat Portland St. 

London, Wl, England • 

Brai7/e Musician (free loan) 
APH 

• Periodicals 

APH (free loan) ^ 

Children's Digest ^ 
Current Events ^ ^ 
Current ScieHfe 
My Weekly Reader 
Nation^^r^ographic * 
Reader s Digest 
Senior Weekly Reader 

Clovernook Printing+iouse for the Blind 
7000 Hamilton Avenue > 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4§231 ^ 

Boy's Life ' 
Braille Variety News • 
Galaxy ** 
Horizon 

Popular Mechanic? Magazine 
Psychology Today ^ 
Sevfenteen * * 

Today s Health 



/ 



Large Print , ' 

• Textbooks ' - ' f . - * * 

Library for the Blind e^pd Physicallj; HarkJicapp^et^ ; ' - . 

Textbook Division . / . * • . ' . 

' 1050 Murphy Ave., S.W. . . , . 
Atlanta, Ga. 60310 

' National Aid to Visuallv^ Handicapped, Inc. (Publisher) 

3201 Balboa St. . - , 

* San Francisco, Calif. 94121 ' , ^ 

National Braille Press, Inc. (Publisher) 
^ Saint Stephen-St. . * 

Boston, Mass. 02115^ ' ^ 

Stanwix House (Publisher) ^ ^ 

\ 3020 Chartiers Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 15204 * • * ' . . . 

General Interest Books 

Children's Press . • ' 

122^ W. Van Buren St. 

Chicago, Dl. 60607 • * ^ 

^ Golden Press, Inc. , ^ 4 * 

850 3rd)\ve. ' . ' 

New York, N,Y. 10022 J \ 

Keith Jennison Books ''^k^ ^ ' 

bib Lexington Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 • ' ^ 

Large Print Publications ^ [ 

11060 Fruitland Dr. ' • 

North Hollywood, Calif. 91604/ , ^ • 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. n 
Webster Division \j 
Martchcster, Mo. 63011 ' * - 
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The Viking Press, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10022 , , 

Albert Whitman Cpnipa«v ' • 
(Recreational) 

550 W.Lake St. ' , 

Chicago, III. 60606 

Charles Scribner 

(Recreational) \ ) 

Large Typ^ Editions ^ ' \ 

597 5th Ave 

New York, N.Y. IQOl? 

Chnstian Record Braille Foundation, lijc. 

(Books and Magazines) * , ' ' H 

4444 S. 42nd St. 

Lincoln, Neb. 68506 . ^ J 
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G.H.Hall / 
(Recreational and textbooks) 
70 Lincoln St. ' ' 
Bo^on, Mass. 02111 

Guide for Large Print Bboks,*K. • 
(Recreational) 
211 E. 43rd 

•New York, N.Y. 10017 
Harper and Riw 

(IHarper Crest large type editions) 
49 E. 33rd St. 
' New York, N.Y. 10022 

J. B. Lippincott Cqmpanp . ' 

(Recreational, elementary and secondary) 
E. Washingtoji Square 
I^Hiladelphia, Penp. I9105 

Ulverscoft Large Print Books 
(Nearly 200 titles) 
Oscar B. Stiskin 
P. O. Box 3055 . ^ 
Stanford, Conn. 0^905 

Lanewood Press 

* (Recreational and' textbooks) * 
/^29Boulston 4 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

I Lutheran Braille Workers, Inc. 
(English and 16 other languages) 
11735 Peachtree Tree Cir. 
Yucaipa, Calif. 92399 

Lutheran Library for the Blind ^ 
(Free lending library) 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63118 ^ \ 

• Periodicals 

Braille'Forum ^ 
American Council of the Blind 
Board of Publications 
652 E. Mallory Ave. 
' Memphis, Terin! 38106 * . / 

^New York Times Large Type Weekly 
New York Timei. 

235 W. 43rd St. . / 

Nev^Yprk, N.Y. 10036 

ffepder s Digest Large. Type Edition 
Xerox Corporation 
P. O. Box 3300 
Grand Central Station 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Microfilirf Duplicatidn and 'Enlargement Services 



Bell and'Howell Co. 
Micrb Photo Divisior) « 
. Duopage Dejartment ^ 
1700 Sjjftw Ave. ^ 'a 
Cleveland.- Ohio 441 12^ 

• 

Microfiinv Business Systems 'Corporation 
• Sight^xt Publicatiohs ^ 
J 606 Hawaii St. . * 

B Segundo, Calif. 92045 ^ ' " 
• * ' • . 

^ • Southern Microfilm Corpofation 

P. 6. Box' 1824 . 

FJouston, Texas 77001 ' • » • 

(713).869-0181 • 
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Recorded Material 

• Catalog? . 

W. Schwann, 'Inc. 
137 Newbury St. 
, Boston, Mass. 02il8 ' '/ 

Educational Records Sales ' ^* 
157 Chambers St. ' . 
New York, N.Y. 10007 

Sam Goody, Inc. ' . 

235iV- 49th St. ' ^ 

NcwVork, N.Y.' 10619 

RFB ^ . / 

AFB . • 

J^BP . ' 

Textbooks and General. Interest Books ' ' 

^APH : \ . 

Library for the Blind'^nd Physically Handicapped 
Department' of Education 
1050 Murjihy Ave., S.W. 
• Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
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• Periodicals 

^ Science for the Plind • 
221 Rock Hill Rd. 
.Bala Cynwyd, Penn. 19004 

Consumer Reports 
General Science Monthly 
Popular Science ^\ 
Psychology Today^ 
Radio Digest 
Scientific Aml^rican 
Timely Topics 



J 



. Natiori0l Education Association ^ . ^ ^ 

mi reth St., n.w. ^ 

' Washington, D.C. 20036^ 
Today's Education * ' 



APHRegion^Librarv •■ \ . '.■ ' I ' ■ ' ^ [ 

AiDcrican Heritage , % . , . . ^ * 



^ Atlantic Monthly 
C()dnging Times 

£llery Qu6en'$. Mystery Magazpae . 
Ebgny ' | 
CQopd Hpus^keepipg A ' • ji 
•3||fkan.dJill _V K 
Reader's Digest 
, Sports- lUustiated , 



The folldurii^ are availaWe on cassette at ji0 charge but must be returned. 

M^nta ^^3azine -\^^^ hap'pening^n Atlanta 'atid Georgia with articles and *6ting about busing 
pontics and the arts. Monthly. • , . » * 

Georgia L^e -J?ural life in the state of Georgia with artTcies on fglklore. handicrafts; recipes, poetry boo^ 
reviews. Quarterly . . • - sh~^ny, 

Outdoors in Georgia - PubHshed-by the Department of Natur'al Resources, this is about hunting, fishim 
•thesj^te park systeiTi and recreation outdoors. Monthly • i' 

K''^^":-.^'^"'^'^ the'Rabul#Gap-Nac^hee School, this is takeh from interviews with Ihe settlers in 
the North.Georga mountains. They tell how they live, grt^ crops. lnake anything and everything. Quarterly 

■ Sb^bLT iSth^ ntother-to-be and those with infartts on nutrition, clothing.^re and training 

Georgia Spc^man - Another, nl^gazine oij,4iurjj|g.-fishi^^ 

Georgia tifstoriC^l ^ua^erlxj - Thrfbfficial pubUtation bf the Georgia Historical Society. Quarterly ' 
^^s%^^r ^^^^'^ ~ ^ ''^^"^ versji'of the tondehsation from flSe Sunday and daily 

Sou^fiern Living -. Of^interest to, all Southerners 'with article^^on travel, recreation, food.liome r'epair and 
decorating-gardenins;. Mpnthly , ' A /\ ^ 

Gourmer— Foofi and cookinig, includes recipes. Mont|jJy /•} ' 

^ P/oyboy - Fiction, nonfctjon, articled, jokes, reviews of movies, books, explicit language. Monthly 

Foreign Affairs - Opinion on America's foreign policy and on political, social and economic>ifiuences. Quarterly 

Mel^ Journal- A forumfor the blin<J#eated by Mef Cohen of Atlanta. Reader* participate in discussions by 
Xflning in their contributions on tape. Quarterly ~ . ' ' ' 

[lO^Ma y'^ ^""'^""^^ '^^^^^ °"" 9"'d3"c« and perjfcnriel VJbxk. Monthly 

.^Am^r radio cortimun^tion. equipment and operating techniques. Monthly " 
Th? lVnter'"^=-i=e<jMq^ ficti^ii. nonfiction and how to market your writing. Monthlj; 

Social Work- A professional jWnal for social workers, but alfo of interest to teachers, public administrators 
and others. Quarterly ■ • V/ * * ' 



' * ; ' ^/ . • 

Cappers Weekly — About country living/gardening, anin^ farming, food. Weekly 

Modem Maturity — For senior citizens, tho* who have retired. fibs/)n nrianaginsvour home and your money. 
f , .6 tinie^yr- * \ • * ? 

Parehts Magazine For all t^iose with children, information on Schooling, raising your children, homfemaking. 
Monthly - V 

> ^fuarterly JoumaTof the Library of Corrgress - Varied subjects presented by the official publication of^he 
iibrary.jj^ontjjly ^ A , * • - ^ 

Redbook — For women of all age9,'h6memaking, cooking, cfothes, gEnrdenhig. Monthly 
K Rehabilitation Journal — For' professionals in the field of working Wth the handicapped. Monthly/ 

Wpvnan's Day,— For women dnd homemakers, articles on cooking, clothes. Monthly 
• MS For the nrnxfem woman, articles on women's rights, feminist viewpoint. Monthly 

\ouvQ Miss For teenjige girls, articles on beauty, cfothes-, etc. Monthly" 

The above listed magazines are available from the Library for the Blind and Fliysically Handicapped 1050 
Murphy Ave.,^'W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310* ^honc (404) 656-2465. 

There are other magazine titles available on direct loan frorfi the publisher. If you are interested in otf^r titles, 
ask your librarian to contact vs. We have other titles in large print, dsc and braille. ' 

Low Vision Aids 

• Brochures and Cay|||gs « ^ ' / * * ^ 

Apex SpecialtiesXompany - . ^ * , ^ 

1115 Douglas Ave. * * * ' 

Providence, R.I. 02904. . ' — 

Bausch and Lomb. ^ . 

Rochester, N.Y. 14602 

Designs for Vision, Inc. . 
40 E. 21st St. 
New York, N.Y. 10010 

, The Lighthouse 
'The New York Association for the Blind 
111 E. 59th St. • .. * 

•Ne<b York^N.Y. lOOp ^, 

Optical Scierj|I^Group, Inc. ' ' 

24 Tiburon St. 
San Rafael, Calif. 94901 

Local distributors in the com*munity.-;^ * 

' school sup^Ty. houses* opticans, science supply houses ^ 

# * 

^v* Cfosed Circuit Television^ 

Visualtek p . Ednalite Corporation 

1610 26th St. . 200 N. Water St. 

Santa Monica, Calif. 90404 Peekskill, N.Y. 10566 

(213) 829^ • (914) 7374100 

Apollo Lasers, Inc. 
6367 Arizona Cir. p 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 
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Magni^er^^Reading Aids . ^ 

Hand magnifiers may be used s^eparately or as part ol a system oi lenses. 
> SKape of lens is3 matter of personal preference. - ' 
Size of lens may be limited by strength of lens. ^' 

§ 

The arehter the power, the smaller the lens arlfl the shorter the focal distance .^(Smaller aids usually must 
be h^ld close to get a clear image.) * * 

^ Light (built-in) may pr may not be,^ help. Good general light is needed in either case. ' 

' Cost varies according to strength of lens, quality of lens, housing of lens, whether ^spheric or not. 

Many Sources^supply information, catalogs apd brochures. Local ophthalmic dispensers (opticians) can supply 
some items. , ^ ^ ' ■ 

, Successfufu^aS^is more probable if 

• the device is easily transported and readily usable; ^ 

• the iridividual is higWy motivated by one or more of the following. 

The need to see. , , 

A degree of succe^ from -fhe beginning** 

Seeing a great deal more with the device than without^t 

Proper and adequate training in use of the^dg^nce to secure increasing success 

The individual having an invested (iinancial or personal) interest in the device. 
«. * ' , •< 
Note: The above are cgncepts generally noiJknown by teachers who have had no special training in the area 
of nonprescriptive bw-visbn aids. 
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Guyle to Selectihg^ptjcal Aids 



Lighthouse Guide 

NYL Code Diopters 



IMRC/APH Extension 
Magnification Fpcai Length 



Vision 

20/40 
28/60 • 

20/70- 
20/K)0 • 

2P/100- - 
20/200 ^ 

20/200- * 
20/400 

Below 
20/400 

The New York Lighthouse gives a "Guide to Selecting Optical Aids" in its catalM.)lach symbof used in its 
code relates the visual acuity range to fhe number qf dbpters needed to read averdP brint. (Dr^erald Fonda 
defines- standard type as 8 .pt. to 12 pt.) Fonda and others feel there ."is a strong ^^ument for designating 
the power of a magnifying lens as the equivalent or true dioptric power." However in our listing, we' have 
extended the NYL Guide, a^dihg- power or magnification and the appro^mate fqtal length for dev)ices. The 
chart above summari»es the information.attempted. 



A 


3-6 D. 


up to 1.5X 


12-6 inches 


B 


'y 7-10 D. 


1.75X-2.50X<^ 


64 inches 


C 


10-20 D. 


2.5X - 4X 


4-2.5 inches 


D 


2040-1^^ 


/5X-8X 

J 


2.51 inch 


E • 


40-80 D. 


10X-20X / 


0.5 inch or less 
* 
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Career Planning for the Blind 
Pred L. Crawford, F^,D. / ' " 

Gives infornriation in a -number of occu^tion^^reas. 

Career School Directory 
Bcnnet and Bennet * 
Information in private trade and vocations in th* United State|. 
Available through State Services for the Vijually Impaired. 
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Occupational Information 
Library (or th^ Blind ^ ^ 
Gfcater J)etroit Society for the Blind 
1401 AsR St. 
• Detroit, Mich: 48208 

Placing BHnd in Clerical Occupations 
Bauman and Ycder 
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Pfacing BHnd in Professions - ' ' 

luman and Yoder . • 

Visualh; liandic^pped Mforfcers in the Food Service and Lodging Industries 
AFB 



Why Not Hire a BHnd Person? ^ [ ' 

AFB * • ' ^ 

Division of Services to the BBnd , * 

330GSt.,S.W. ' ' . ' 
Washington, D.C- 20201 ' 

Can provide occupational information 'Upon reqifest. 

Measures of PsyK:hplogidglf Vocational and Educationarpuni 
AFB, 1975 ' 

Vocational Materials Center from Pennsylvania * 

Equipment and Travel Aids 

• OptCcon ' ' * ^ 

Telesensory Systems, Inc. 
3408 HiDview Ave. ' ' ^ ' 
Palo'J^o, CaHf. 94304 

• Tape recorder's 
APH , . ^ 

• Brai%rs 

Jiowe Priss ' . . . 

Perkins School for the BM * 
Watertown, Mass. 02172 




in the SHnc^and Visuall}; Handicapped 



APH 
AFB 

• Mathematic aids ^ 
AFB . ^ 
Howe Pre^ 

. Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown, Ma&.' 02172 * 

APH ; 

Science fof the Blind 

221 Park Hill Rd. 

Bala Cynwyd, Penn. 19004' 

> Sfl^h Plus calculator 

APH ' 
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• Mobility aids ' 

• AFB - y 

^Precision Grinding^nufacturing Co., Inc. ' 
8019 Flood I 
Baltimore. Md. 21222 

Rigid Fold 

3862 N..900 West * ^ , 

Ogden. Utah 84404 " w 

Telescnsory Systems, Inc. 
3408 Hillvicw Ave. 

Pafo'Alto. Calif. 94304 ' ' 

Bionic Instruments, Inc. ' 
221 Rock Hill Rd. . ' . ^ 

Bala Cynwyd, Penn. 19004 ' 

• Physical education and recreational aids' 
AFB ' 

APH 

• Vocational-industrial aids 

AFB • , 

• Watches, clocks, timerl" 
AFB 

• -> t 

Zaie Corporation * . , 
'512Arkard" I ' . 

Dallas, Texas ^ » . . 

f BraiDc transcribing • •■ 

HadleySchool for the Blind * ' ^" ' 

7 700 Elm St. 

Win^^€tka, Ilk 60093 ^ . \ 

Course on how to read and write brailtei ^ 

' Volunteer Services Option . ' 

C^v/ision for th^ BJind and Riysically Hanjlicapped 
Library of Congress 

Washington, D.C. 20542 ^ ^ . ' ^ 

'Adults interested ih learning to transcribe braille on a volunteer hdt^\s. 

Instruiflion Manual for Blind-and Visually Handicapped Adults . 
Braille In Brief by Bernard M. Krebs 
.Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Library of Congress , x 

.Washington, D.C. 20542* ^ ^ 

The Handbook for Learning to Read Braille by Sight by Lela'nd Schubert 
APH • s 

Transcriber's Guide to English Braille. Krebs, Bernard M. 
Jewish Guild for the Blind, Publishers ' , * 

15 W. 65th St.' 

.New York, N.Y. 10023 , 114^ 



Programmed Instruction in'%aille. Ashcroft and Henderson. 1963. 
Stanix House, Inc. -f . 

PittslMirgh, Penn. • /V^ 

Assessments • 

• Brjiaie > 

Roughness Discrimination Test 
APH 

Blind Learning Aptitude Test (BLAT) ' . . 

Blind students only v 
Enncst Newland 

702 S. Racist. \ *^ 

Urbana, m. 61801 ^ ^ ^ 

• • 

Braille Code Recognition (BCR) 

APH . . - 

Dolqh Word Cards ^ 
APH ' ' , 

Tactual Road tor Riding ^ ^ 

Tactual Aids to Reading % ^ 

• APH . ^ • ^ . . , 

Cotorado Braille Battery ' 

M^sures litera^ry skiffs in Grades I and n Braille and Ncmath Code 
APR \ 

• Reading , ' > 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Diffifculty 

APH. . , 

Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 
APH' 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test * 
APH . / • , ^ 

> Preschool * ?^ , 

^idl Maturity Scale for Children 
AFB - 

Vineland Maturity Scale 
American GCHdance Service, Inc. 
Publishers' Building . " 

Circle Pines, Minn. 5^14 

Informal Assessment Scale * 
APH • , , 

Learning Accomplishment Profile 
Anne Sanford > ' . ; 

Kaplan School Supply Corporation 
6p0 Jonestown Rd. * 
Winston-^lem, N.C. 
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► Intelli^enctf , V • * ^ ' .-w* 

Slosson Infdligence Test * 
Sloss^n Educational Pub{icatiori$ ' 
140 Pine St. < • ' ' 

East Ajjrofa,^N.Y. 14052 . 

Haptic InfielHgcnce Scale for .the Blind " 
Psychology. Etesearch . , . ^ 
TiBchhotagy Center 

Bo)cl4 . . ' . . \ 

Chicago, ni. 60614 ^ * . 

WescWer Preschool and Primary Scal^ ot Intelligence (WFVSI) 
Psychological Corporation , ^ • 

757 Third Ave. • V . • 

New'York, tjrY, 10017 ^ ' . 

Perkins-Binet 

An adapfction erf Stanford Bineb standardized on a visually inipaired*population. Form JJ for those with useful 
vision, Form N for those v^thout yseful vision. ^ ' ' - 

Source— Perkins Schdol for the BBnd 

The WISC-R ninrttJ population includes minority groups. ^ 

• Achievement ' * / ' ^ 

Stanford Achievement Test 
APH 

b . 

VVide Range Achievement Test (large print) 
Guidance Associltes * 'i ^ 

Wilmington, Del. ' ' > 

' Scholastic Aptitude Tests (braille andlarge type) 
Test for Handicapped Students 
, College Entrance Examination Board 

Box 592 \\ " . 

Princeton, UJ: 08540 

Diagnostic Reading "fest (braille) 
APH 

Grays OrfifT Reading Paragraphs (braille) ^ 

APH, . r ' 

Iowa Test of B^ic Skills - i ' 

APH . , . ^ ' f 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts ' ^ j 

Adapted (by HiW^^Caton) as Tactile, Test erf Basic Concepts/ 

Assesses basic cdhcepts and skills of the primary age child 7 i ' 

fiiPH ' , ' ' • I . . A 

• Vision ^ ' • ' * ' ^ 

Visual Efficiency Scale ' j v 

APH' ' - ^ 

- Drorine^liB^ Vision Test . * 

Harcburt, Brace »d World, Inc. f ^ /> 

757.3rtlAve. • lib 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Titmus Vision Teacher 
Titmus Optical Co., Inc, 



Petersburg, Va. 23803 

/. 

Teacher's Evaluation Low Vision. Needs (Paul Lewis) . . • ^ 

Deigned to assist teachers in determining nrK)st appropriate print size for student's maximum^efficicncy. 
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Immediate Recall / 

nPA ^ 

* t 

Auditory sequential * 
Memory ^ 

Sro9i/6rd-fijner 

0-6 Repeat two digits. 

Obey simple command 
IV Memory sentence 
VD Repeat three digits reversed 

Merrill'Palmer 

Obey simple command 

AMckriation 

' rrPA"^ 

Auditory reception 
Auditory association 

IV Opposite analogies " 
Vn . Repeat five digits 



Inventory of Skills 

Blind Children 



MerriB'Palmer 

Action agent 
^Simple questions 
Seguin 

ftest pf cubes 
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Logical Thinking 
rrPA ' V 

Auditory reception 
WPPSI 

Corhpt-ehension * 
IWSC 

Comprehen^n ^ 
Stgirford'Binet 
• Comprehension I 

Discrimination 
WPPSI 

'Arithmetic (14) . 

MerriU'Palmer 

Wallin . ^ ' 
Fitting 16 cubes 
'Nest of cubes ^ 
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Spatial Relatiom 

rrpA 

Manixdl expiyssion ^ 
Grace Arthur 

Revised Seguia board . <r 

Stanford'Binet ' / . 

Revised Seguin board 
' Identify body parts 

MerriU'Palmer 

Throw ball 

Cross feet ' " 

' , Stand on one foot 
Draw up stijng 
Cut with scissors . 
*Cbse fist, move thumb 
• Seguin 
Wallin 

Fit 16 cubes ^ 
Nesnrf cubes 

Psvchomotor o 

•in 

ITPA 

Manual expression 

Kskey-Nebraska 

patterns 

\ Grace Arthur 

Seguin » 

Stofrfofd-Binet 

U three hole form board 
11-6 Obey simple coAimand 
ni String beads ^ 

Merrill'Bdfmer ^ 




firow ball \ 
Cross feet 
^tand on one foot 
Draw up siring 
Cut with scissors * 
Cfose fist 
Seguin • ♦ 
Wallin. . 

Fit 16 cubes » . ' . 

Nest of cubes ^ 
Buttons ^ 
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Stattford-Binet 

IV Opposite analogies 
' VI Differences 

ft 

Inductive Reasonins ^ 
Stmford-Binet 

^ Vn Similarities 

WPPSI 

Similarities , ^ 

Wise 

Simil^tifes 

Generalization 
WPPSI ^ 

Similarities 

wise 

Similarities f 

Imitation 
TTPA ^ 

Auditory sequential memory 

Bead p^tems 

SkmfM-Binet 

^ Repeat two digits 
IV Memory for sentences 
vn Repeat five digits : 

Attention Span 
ITPA * 

Auditory sequential memory 
Sta^fofS-Binet * 

Il-d Repeat two digits 

Obey simple command. 

IV * ^4emory for sentences 
<^ Three commands 

II-6 Repeat five digits 

Repeat three digits reversed 

Memll-fVi/mer 

Obey simply command 

Fit 16 cubes * ^ 



Language Peveiopment 

TTPA J 

Auditory reception , 
Verbal expression 
Auditory closure 
' Sound blending ^ 

VJPPSl 

Vocabulary 

Stanford'Binet • 

II Word combinations 
IV Memory for sentences 

♦ VI Vocabulary * . ' 

MerKUI'Palmer 

Action agent ' 
Simple questions 

Children With Impaired But Useful Vision 

Discrimination 

mskey-Nebfaska , , ' 

Memory for color 
Picture identification 

Stanford'Binet 

III Picture memory 

III- 6 Discussion of animals 

Sorting buttons 

IV Discussion of forms 

IV- 6 Picture similarities and differences 

Merrill-Palmer 

Matching cotors 
DcCroly 

WPPSI 

Arithmetic 

Animal house * 
Columbia Mental Maturity « 

Attention Spdn ^ ^ 

ITPA 

Auditory sequential memory 
tSske^'Nebraska 
Paper folding 

Visual attention span * ^ 
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Stanford'^Binet 

D -Block building 
^6 Itepeat two digits 

Obey simf^ command 
ni Picture memory ^ 
^ IV Name objecf memory, 
' ♦ Memory for sentences 
IV-^ Three commissions 
VlT Repeat five digits ; 

Repeat three digits revised 

MerriU'Palmer \ 

CJbey single command 
Fitting 16oqbes ^ 



hductiye Reasoning / * 

> 

Block patterns . / . ' 

ni-d Patience pkrtiires 
' Vn Similarities ' • 

Grace Artliur^ ^ 

Arthur Stencil ^ ' . ^ 

. IVPPS/ 
Similarities 

*^Arithmetk: , • * * 

Bkxrk design , 

CoiumbAa Mental Maturity 

Deductive/Reasoning ^ ^ 

Stanford'Binet 

^IV .Opposite analogies ' . • 

IV Diffeipence 

Merrill'Palmer ^ 

Three-cube pyramid * 
Six-cube pyramid * > 

WPPSI ». 

Picture completion 
Bkxk description 

Marace Arthur ^ , ^ 

Arthur Stencil 

Columbia Mental Mcfiurity « 
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bnincdiate Recall « 
nPA 

Auditory sequential memory 
tSBkeii^Nebraska 
Paper fokiing 

* Visual attention span % • 
Stanford-Binet 
U-i Repeat two digits 




m 

IV 



Obey ^mple comm^l^ 
Picture merpory 
Name object memory 
Meoiory for sentences . 
IV-6 Three commands 
Repeat five digits 
Repeat three digits reversed 



Merrill'Pglmer 

Obey simple command 
'fitting 16 cubes 



Logical Thinking 

rrPA 

Agditory reception 
Hi9keihNebra9ka 

Puzzle bloci^s 
Stanford-Binet 
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•^ffl-& ComprehensK^ 
Vn Picture absurdities 

Grace' Arthur 

Arthur Ste'ficil^' • 

Merrill-Palmer 

. Three-cube pyramid 
' Six-cube pyramid 

WPPSI ^ 

.Comprehension--:-,*^^ 
Block de^ 

Picture arrangement 
Columbia Merttal Matiirity 

Ptychomotor ' . 
HP A 

Manual expressions 
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HUkev-NebroBka 

Bead patterns ^ 
P^per folding 

Block patterns \ ' ^ 
Puzzle blocks ^ 

Merritt^Palmew ^ . ^ 

Throw bafl - 
^ Straight ta , ^ 
Cross feet 
^tand 6n one foot 
, , FoU paper 
Make hjock walk 
Oraw up string 
Cut with scissors 
Ck>se fist 

Disposition of thumb 
Copy circle 
Copy cross 
• Copy star *■ 
Scguin . \ . 
^4are and foal ' 
Manikin 
Picture puzzle 
.Wallin' 

Fit 16 cubes ^ 
' Nest of cubes 
Butt(^ ; ^ 

Little pink tower 
Three-cube pyramids - « 
Six-cul^pyran5id 

WPPSI 

Animal house 
Picture completion 
Geometric design 
Bbck design 

IVJ!S# 

Object as50cia|(^n 

S^flford'Binet 

^ II Three-hole form ^ 
n-6 Block buiWing ^ 

Obey simple command 
ni String beads 

Copy circle , 

Draw vertieal line 
* Patience picture 
V Pkrture completion 

Copy-sqt^re 

Patience rectangles 
Vl^ Maze trace ^ 
Vn Copy diamond 
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Grace Arthur 



Revised Knox (fube 
Reused Segutn 
. Porteus maze 
Healy picture completion 

Spat^J Rebtiona 

nvA 

^4anual expression 

tSskey-Nebrtfska > 

Paper folding * 
Block patterns ^ 
Puzzle blocks 

~ MerrUhPiMlmer 

Throw ball 
Straight tower 
Cross feet 
^ Stand on one foot 

^ ^ Fold paper 

Make bkxk vualk 
Draw up string 
^ ^^t^ Cut with scls^rs ^ 
Cbse fist 

Opposition of thumb 
^ Copy circle 
Copy cross 
Copy star 
Seguin 

Mare and foal 
Manikin * 
Picture puzzle 
. Wallin 
Fitting 16 cubes 
Little pink tower 
Three<ube pyramid 
Six-cube pyramjjd 

WPPSI ^ 

Animal house 
' Picture completion, 

Geometric desi^ 
Bkxk design 

f IWSC 

Object associiffci ^ 

' Ofhtmbia Mental Maturity 

, fitanford'Binet ^^^^^^^^ 

• Three-hbW form 
kfentify body 
Bkxk bOikling 
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01% Copy circle 

Dr^ vertical line 
10-6 . Patience picture 

Stmrford'Binet 

IV Picture completion 
Copy ^uare 
Patience rectan^ 

VI Mutilated pidures 
Maze trace 

Vn Copy dianK>nd 

Grace Arthur 

Revised Knox cube 
Revised Seguin 
Forteus maze 
Healy picture 

faniti^tion 

Auditory sequential memory 
Manual expression 

HBkey-Nebraaka 

' - ^ Bead patterns 
P^per folding 

Stanford'Binet 

Block building 
^ fI-6 Repeat two digits 
HI Draw vertical line 
; V Memory^fbr sentences 
VI Copy square 
vn Copi/ diamond 
Repeat five digits 

, Merrill-Pqlmer 

- ' Straight tower 

^ross feet ^ 
Stand albne 
Foldpap^i- ' ^ 
Mak^ bbdTv^lk 
Draw up string 
Cut with ^issors 
Match cobrs 
Cbse fist 

Oppositk>n of thumb 
* Copy circle 
Copy cross 
Copv star 

WPPSI 
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Vocabulary 



Associations 

ITPA 

Aujlitory reception 
Auditory association 
Visual sequential memory 
, Verbgrf expressor^ 

K^k^'Nebraska ' 

Picture association . 

Stanford'Binet 

\\S Identify object use 
V ' Opposite analogies 

Picture identification 
Vn Repeat five digits 

"S^ce Arthur 

Re\7ised Seguin 
Arthur Stencil 

Merritl'Palmer 

Action agent - ^ 
Simple questions 
' Seguin * 
Nest of cubes 

Columbia Mental Maturity 

Language Development 
fTPA 

J. 

Adiclitory reception - 
Verbal expression 
Grammatic closure 
^ Auditory dosure 
Soqpd blending 

Stanford-Binet 

I Picture vocabulary^ 
Word {rombinations 
ni-6 * Response to pictures 

IV Memory for sentences 

V ■ Definitions 

VI Vocabulary 

MerriB-Palmer 

. Action agent 
^ Simple Questions 
Identification of self 

WPPSI 



Vocabulary 
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GeneraHzatioii 
TTPA 

Visual reception . , v . * 

HisJrev^Aiebrpsfca . ' 

Picture association ^ • * 

IVPPSf , • , . • 

Simiiarities ' , * . 

« • 

Pamphlets \ * • ^ ■ 

^ Public Affairs Pa^nphtets (minimal charge) ' * ' ^ 

381 Park Ave. S.. ■ * / 

York, N.Y. 10016 

Helping the Handicapped Teenager Mature No. 504 

Cataracts and Their Treatrftent No. 545 • 

What Can We Do About Limited Vision? No. 491 - " 

Living With Blindness No. 473 " ' 

^tlbtional Society for the Prevention of Blindness (minimaHcharge) ^ 
79 Madis6n Ave. * , 
*New York. N.Y. 10Q16 ' ^ 

G108 * Your ChiW's Sight How You Can Help 

HET Home Eye Test For Preschoolers • " * 

jGl02 Signs of Possible Eye Trouble in Children 

P253 Preschool Vision Screening , • < 

P200A A Gliide lor Eye inspection and TdSsting Visual Actuity of Preschool Age Children 

P257 ^ Vision Screening of ChiUren 

V3 ' Visk)n Testing Chart: Double Faced Chart . * . 

V5 * Vision Testif<g Chart: Cwer ajid Window Cards 

. P607 Understanding Eye Language 

P619 Teaching About .Vision 

V7 The£yc and How We See 

American Foundation for th« BKnd 

15 W. 16th sT ) 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

(Free publications in quantities up to 50) 

FIPOK * Environment Modifications for the Visually Impaired: ^ Handbook 

FEL057 When You Have^ Visually Impaired Child In Your Clallspoom: Suggestions for Teachers 

Fttj031 Facts About Blindness ,^ m 

FIL032 Films About Blindness ^ . • ... 

FIS033 Helen Roller . ; . • ^ 

FML034 How Does A Blind Pferson Get Around? ' . , 

FCL038 Is Your ChiW Blind? . ' ' J 

nL039 Living With Blindness 

FIS040 Louis Braille \ ' 

• FIL049 Seven Careers 

FIL050 This b AFB . J ' 

FCL051 Toiler Habits: Suggestions for Training A Blind ChiU / 

FIL061 What Do You Do When You See A Blind Person? (And What Don't You Do.) 

FIL062 Where to Find Help for the-BKnd - (* 

FVL063 Why Not Hire A Blind Person? { 

• ■ •'■ ' ; m .. . 
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Focu^bfi InMvidualized Program Jor the Visually Har\d\capped, Part I, Part 11, Part III. P/^nnsylvania Materials 
Center the H^ixlicapped, 5601 N. Fcont St.. Harrisburg, Penn. 17110. 

. A GiMde to the Cave erf Low Vision Pakents. American Optometric Association, 7000 Chippewa St., Mo. 631 19 

Hoben, Martin. Supfyorting Visually; Impaired Students m the Mainstream. Council for Excfeptibnal Children 
1977. ' » • T 4 , 

. Gearheart and Weishahn. The Handicapped Qhild in the Regular Cbssroom: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1976. 

Ortansky. Mainstrearrung the Visually; Impaired Child. Austin, Texas: Learning .Concepts. 

Handbook for Teachers of the Visuallj^Handicapped. American Printing House for^the Blind. 

Concept Development for Visually Handicapped Children. AFB, 1973. 

Alonso, et. a). Mainstreaming Preschool Children With Visual Handicaps. United States Department offlcalth, 
Education and Welfare, PHEW Publication, No. (OHDS) 78-31112. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government * 
Planting Office. * ' 

The Young Visually Impaired Child. New Orleans: CEC Special Conference on Early Childhood Education 
December 1969. 

■ Toomer, Jean, Brown, Colbome. Notes for Parents, pjndon^ England: Royal National Institute for the Blind. 

Meighan, Thomas. On /nuesfigafion of^the Self Conceptfof Blind and Visually Handicapped Adolescents. 
^ American foundation for the Blind, 1971 




Tayter. BHnd'Pre SchoofTA^l^nualfor Parents and Ed^ators. Colorado Spnngs. Cob.: SPED Publications. 
1975. • I . 

Mosley. Preschool Visually Impaired Children. LaFayett^Pansh School Board, IDecember, 1974. t 

Connelly. Vikjally Handicapped Childrej^ Birth to Three Veprs.. Child Devebpment Project, University of 
• Michigan N^edical Ceilter, December. ■te9. 

Robinson: Light at the Tunnel End. Silver Spring, Md.: Foundation for; the Handic£45ped_and Elderly Inc., 1975. 

Stratton and Thomas. The Blind Child In The Regubr Kindergarten. Springfield, Dl., 1977. 

Schulz. Mobility and Independence for the Visually Handicapped: Psychological DyrKimics of the-Teaching 
Process. 

Com and Martinez.^ When You Have A Visually Impaired Child In Your Classroom: Suggestions for Teachers. 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

The National News Patch. Oregon School for the Blind. 700 Church St., Salem, Ore. 97310. (A quarterly 
newsletter; yearly subscription $2.00) ^ 

"How To Buy Eyeglasses." Consumer Report, November 1977, pp. 642-649. 

•'Proceedings and Selected Papers of the first Biennial Conference of the Southeast Region of AEVH " 
June 15-18, 1975. Atlanta, Ga. 

A Guide for Parents (^"ScFiool Age Blind Child. State of New YorM^partment of Social. Welfare. 

"Proceedings and Selected Papers of the 2nd Biennial Conference of the Southeast Region of AEVH.** June 
12-15, 1977. Ashvillc, N. C. 

A Handbook on the Legal Rights of Handicapped People. President s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. Washington, D.C. ; ' 

Serukres to the Blind; A Community Concern. 11th Institute on Rdiabilitation Services. U S. Department of 
HEW. Publication No. (SRS 73 25077) 1973 

Scamons, Gloria R. Swtmrtting for the Blind. Prgvo, Utah: Bngham Young University Press, 1966. 

Drovcllard and Raynor. Move It. Michigan State University Pres$. 
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DroveOard and Raynor. Get A Wiggle On. Michigan State Univcraty Press. 

* * > * - • 

Holliday. The Visually iMpaired Child's Growth and Ledming Development Infancy to School Age, Louisville, 
Ky.: APH Instructional Materi2ds Reference Cenler, 1970. 

SchoU.. Measures o^ Pfeycho/ogica/, Vocational and Educational Functioning in the Blind and Visucdh 
Handicapped. New York, AFB, 1976. . ^ 

Orientation and Mobilny; A Curriculum Guide, Alabarpa Department of Education. 

'Moseley. Ti£k> Out of Every 1,000 People are Legally Bind. Lafayette, La.: Ufayette Parish School Board. . 
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Federal law prohtbtts disc rLinaf ion on the basts of race, cohr or nattonal origin (Title VI of the^tvtl Rights Act of /964), sex (Title IX of the 
Educatiorxil Amendments of 1972 and Tttle U of the Vocational Education Amendment^^l976), or handicap (Section 504 of the 
Rehabihtatton Act of 1973) in educational programs or activities receiving federal finanaalhsststance 

Emphvees, students and the general public are hereby notified that the Georgia Department of Educattor^ does not discnmtnate in any 
educQtK)nal4>rosrams or octMties or in emphvment pohcies. 

The Mlaa^ indiuKkjais have been designated as the emph^^ responsible for coordinating the department 's effort to implement thk 
noncj acrir mnaton; pobcy ^ 

' Titk O — Loydba lV«66tr, Vocahonal Equity Coordirhtor * « 

Title W — P&yton WiOiarm Jr , Associate Superintendent of Stat? Schools and Special Services 
^ Ttik tX - Evefyn Rouue and M)fra Tolbert, Coordmators 

Secmn 504 - Jane Lee, Coordmator of Special Education 

$ 

Inquinea concerning the apphcatton of Title II Title VI Title IX or Section 504jojhe policies and^practices of the department may be 
?**^f**^ P^^^^ °' Georgio Department of Education, Stat^ Office Building, Atlanta 30334. to the Regional Office 

for CmI Righfs, Atlanta 30323, or to theVirector. Office for CmI Rights, Education Department, Washington D C 20201 
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